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Tae PorenotocicaL Casper, 308 Broadway, 
New York, contains thousands of Busts and Casts from the 
heads of the niost distinguished men that ever lived; also 
Skulls, human and animal, from all quarters of the globe— 
including Egyptian Mummies, Pirates, Robbers, Murderers 
and Thieves ; also numerous Paintings and Drawings of cel- 
ebrated Individuals, living and dead. Strangers and citizens 
will find this Cabinet or Museum—always open and rrez— 
an agreeable place to visit. —__ ; 


A correct analysis of the Parenotocicat Or- 
Gans shows each individual to what pursuit or profession in 
life he is best adapted—in which he may be most successful, 
wherein he is deficient, and wherein he is excessively de- 
veloped, and how to cultivate or restrain those faculties 
necessary to obtain a harmonious, uniform, and consistent 
{ntellectual, moral and social disposition. 


PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS AND ApvIcE, with 


Charts and full written deseriptions of character given when | 


desired. We have all works on Phrenology, Physiology 
Phonography, Hydropathy, and the Natural Sciences. 

Our Turex Jovrnars.—For Turer Dotians, 
Temitted in advance, a copy of Lire In.usreaTep, Taz 
Pugvotocicat Jovenat, and the WATER-OURE JouRNaL, 
will be sent a year to one address, Cheap enough. 
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Phrenological Journal 


FomRn 18sss. 


Homan scrence—exact knowledge concerning 
MAN, his mental faculties and physical organs ; 
those physiological conditions requisite for mani- 
festing the mental powers; those Laws which 
govern the relations existing between mind and 
body; PRIMEVAL HUMAN NATURE, man’s depar- 
ture therefrom and return thereto; the minute 
analysis of the mental faculties, and those great 
moral truths taught thereby, embody the very 
highest order, widest range, and most practically 
important truths and knowledge man can ever 
learn, and constitute rHzE PARAMOUNT FEATURE Of 
this Journal for the year 1855, and open new 
fields of discovery in the boundless empire of 
mind. This department will be illustrated and 
enriched by the portraits and biographies of 
persons noted for great, good, and bad character- 
istics, comments on men and things, and wHat- 
EVER CONCERNS or AFFECTS MAN. It will also 
embrace and teach 

Anatomy AND Paysto.ocgy—the human struc- 
ture, and its laws of action, or Lire and HEALTH, 
their conditions and promotion ; “sound minds 
in strong bodies,” and frail bodies and bad phy- 
sical habits, as enfeebling intellect and vitiating 
moral purity. 

Home rpucation—how to edueate, govern, 
and develop our children, physically, intellect- 
ually, and morally. Morsers, especially, it will 
aid in perfecting their offspring, obviating their 
hereditary faults, and moulding them into as 
superior human beings as possible.- 


| Maenetism and its laws, especially as ap- 
plied to relieving pain and curing disease. 
Puysioenomy, or the face, form, actions, and 


natural language of the faculties, and other stans 
OF CHARACTER. 


AGRICULTURE, man’s best, most useful, and 
most healthy occupation; the choicest varieties 
and best mode of cultivating fruits and edibles ; 
or how to CHEAPEN and MULTIPLY FOOD, man’s 
most imperious necessity. 

Enaravines, to illustrate all the leading topics 
of the Journal, more numerous and beautiful 
than have been heretofore presented, will com- 
mend the new volume to all readers of good 
taste. 


Mecuantcs.— As at least one half of the 
wealth and prosperity of the world is dependent 
on the exercise of the Perceptives' in combina- 
tions with Constructrvensss, the various me- 
chanical arts will be encouraged, new inventions 
explained, and illustrated with spirited engrav- 
ings. 

THE NATURAL SCIENCEs ; for man can be studied 
successfully only in connection with nature, and 
nature with man; or nature's laws and facts, 
including the arts, literature and news, and the 
principal workings of the great problem—hu- 
manity. 

W3HATEVER CONCERNS MAN or nature, is em- 
braced within its broad platform ; hence, 

Farmers, mechanics, young men, students, 
teachers, parents, children, politicians, profes- 
sional men—all human beings—may find within 
its pages First TruTHs, applicable to practical 
life, and promotive of its interests. 


Frrenps and co-workers, all who love man 
or science, or take an interest in human pro- 
gress, are earnestly solicited to’ help extend the 
circulation of the American PHkENoLocIcaL 
JOURNAL. 


See Prospectus for 1855, on last page. 
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“When a man properly understands himself, mentally and phyei- 
cally, his road to happiness ts smooth, and seciety has « strong 
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guarenty for bis good conduct and usefulness."—Hon. T, J. Ruex. | 





DR. CARPENTER 
AND PHRENOLOGY. 
SECOND ARTICLE. 

In our former article, reviewing this great 
work, the consideration of the harmony of Phre- 
nology with comparative Anatomy was almost 
completed—completed as far as compatible with 
our present purpose, but manifestly re 
when we consider the dignity and extent of both 
eciences, and the Soastng for good or evil which 
the latter has upon the former. The entire con- 
nection between the two may, at some future 
time, claim our attention, but such an extension 
of our review would at present be irrelevant, 
and unduly increase the subject-matter, for which 
we have now too little time and space. 

“The present system of Phrenology,’’ says Dr. 
Carpenter, “takes no account whatever of the 
series of ganglionic masses which lie at the base 
of the cerebrum in man, and which are thrown 
into the shade (as it were) by its excessive de- 
velopment ; but which increase in relative size 
and importance as we descend the scale, until, in 
the lower fishes and invertebrata generally, they 
come to constitute the whole brain.”’ After citing 
illustrations contextual with the above, he con- 
tinues in substance as follows: -—It is obvious 
that these organs must be of primary importance 
as centres of nervous action; and that the func- 
tions of the cerebrum, whatever be tieir nature, 
must be of a superadded and of a non-essential 
character. He regards the senSory ganglia as 
the seat of sensation, (each kind of sensation 
being communicated through its own ganglion,) 
and of the simple feelings of pleasure and ia 
connected with those sensations ; and also of those 
consensual movements which follow immediately 
upon such sensations. To this category he would 
refer the purely instinctive actions which are 
immediately prompted by sensations which seem 
to involve no idea of the purpose towards which 
they are directed, and which cannot be said (the 
idea of the object being deficient) to spring from 
a desire or propensity. The emotions and pro- 
pensities of man and the higher mammalia may 
be regarded as involving the combined operation 
of the sensory ganglia and the cerebrum; the latter 
affording the ideas; whilst the former invests these 
ideas with pleasure or pain which gives them the 
form of passions, desires or propensities, and 
which causes them to become the moving springs 


sensory ganglia of the base of the 
ever been held, with slight mod by the 
founders and adherents of Phrenology. fact 
that the entire cerebrum down to the corpus cal- 


iosum or great transverse commissure, may be | 
cut away, and the animal continue to live—not | 
think and act, but merely vegetate—proves two | 
| things; first, that the cerebrum, is the <a 

those re- | 


organ of the mind, and, second,{that 
maining portions, constituting the sensory gan- 


| glia, are organs intimately concerned in main- 


| 


of a great part of the intellectual operations, | 


which are purely cerebral. The action of the 
cerebrum in the passions, emotions, &c., is limit- 
ed, therefore, on this view of their nature, to its 
instrumentallt in furnishing the several classes 


of ideas to which these emotions respectively re- | 
If the phrenological system be thus modi- | 


late. 
fied there will no longer be the same difficulty in 
reconciling it with the facts of comparative ana- 
tomy; since in those animals which are unpos- 
sessed of the posterior lobes, the actions which in 
man and the higher mammalia result from desires 
or propensities involving a distinct idea or con- 
ception of the object, may be purely instinctive, 
and may thus be performed through the medium 
of the sensory ganglia alone, without the partici- 
pation of the cerebrum. 

It will be seen that all these speculative objec- 
tions rest upon the assumed facts contained in 
the last clause; and these facts were, we flatter 
ourselves, successfully reviewed and controverted 
in our first article relative to Dr. Carpenter. It 
will further appear that the Doctor ignores en- 
tirely the facts which Phrenologists have col- 
lected during the last sixty years, and rests his 
opinions upon the sandy foundation of metaphys- 
ical theories and abstrusities. 

The doctrines which he holds in relation to the 





taining the integrity and relevancy ‘of those 
complex phenomena, the aggregate of which 
constitute life. 

He further objects to “the present system of 
Phrenology, because it leaves undetermined a 
very large proportion of the cerebral surface in 
man—probably not less than one-half; namely, 
the whole series of convolutions composing the 
Opposing medium surfaces of the hemispheres, 
the convolutions of nearly the whole of the base 
of the cerebrum, and those of the fissure of Syl- 
Vius.”’ 


B B 


VIEW OF THE BASE OF THE HUMAN BRAIN. 


In relation to the unappropriated portions of 
the base of the brain it may be advanced, that 
their position is such, that the functions of these 
various structures cannot be ascertained from 
examination during life, as is the case with those 
portions of the cerebral mass which are more 
patent to observation. We know, however, as 
we have just stated, that they are intimately 
concerned, if not actually instrumental, in main- 
taining mere vegetative life, and that their con- 
nection with the phenomena of the intellect and 
of the higher moral sentiments is secondary, not 
primary :— that is, without them these latter 
could have no appreciable existence, since life is 


| essential to their manifestation, and life itself is 


dependent upon the integrity of these basilar 
organs. But the function of a portion of this 
region is known. Dr. Andrew Combe discovered 
an enormous development of one convolution at 
the base of the middle lobe of the brain, lying 
towards the mesial line, on the basilar and inner 
side of the middle lobe, and of the organ of De- 
structiveness, in making an examination of the 
brain of a lady who had, for many years, been 
remarkable for continued anxiety about her own 
death. This coincidence led him to consider that 
there must be a connection between this convolu- 
tion and the love of life, and continued observa- 
tions have confirmed this opinion. 





have | 
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Section of the Brain, showing the convolutions, the proportions 
existing between the fcular and dullary portions, and the 
corpus callosum of the brain. 

1, 1. The anterior lobes of the brain. 3, 2. 
8,3. The longitudinal fissure for the reception of the falx ce:ebii, 
4, 4. The roof of the lateral ventricles, 5,5. The genu of the corpus 
callosum. 6. Ite body, upon which the lines transverrm@ are seen, 
1, 7%. The splenium corporis callosi. $8. The raphe. 9, 9. The strim 
longitudinales laterales, or covered bands of Reil. 





The posterior lobes. 


In relation to the remaining “ unappropriated 
portions’’ of the cerebrum spoken of by Carpen- 
ter, we may safely advance the following as phre- 
nological and physiological principles : — The 
vesicular neurine, of which the entire surface and 
convolutions of the brain is composed, is the 
source of power; the medullary neurine, which 
constitutes the pearly, central portion of the 
brain, is the conductor of this pret each organ 
may be regarded asa cone whose base, lying at 
the surface, is composed of this vesicular neurine; 
hence, the greater this base, and the deeper these 
superficial convolutions, the oo the mental 
power: further, the apices of these cones, com- 
posed of medullary neurine, centre in the corpora 
striata. Thus, sensations are transmitted from 
the basilar to the hemispheric ganglia, and be- 
c ne the stimulus of intellectual operations 
which have their seat in the vesicular neurine; 
these intellectual operations give rise to the 
influence of volition, which is transmitted down- 
ward through the corpora striata to excite mus- 
cular motions in any or all parts of the body. 
The unappropriated opposing median surfaces 
may be regarded as the lateral surfaces of those 
organs lying in the median line from the root of 
the nose to the occiput. 

We have now considered all those objections 
advanced by Dr. Carpenter as founded upon com- 
parative anatomy, and cannot but regard them 
as null and void. The harmony between the two 
sciences is, as far as we can reason from facts and 
principles, complete, and apparent—apparent | 
upon research and investigations, since the struc- | 
ture and positional variations in the viscera of | 
animals is so great as to require patient research | 
and numberless observations to determine the 
exact relations which exist in all species be- | 
tween structure and function. There are many | 
other objections resting upon the same founda- | 
tion, but not advanced by Carpenter, which may | 
claim our attention at a later day. At present 
we will pass on to consider briefly the Doctor's 
remaining objections. 

“The greater part of the observations upon | 
which the present system of Phrenology rests, 
have been made upon crania alone, or upon casts 
of crania ; not upon the cerebrum itself. In this 
method of observation there are many fallacies; | 
especially those arising from the indisputable | 
fact, that the cerebrum may be moulded in such 8 
manner as to undergo considerable alteration in | 
form, without of change in its internal structure 
or in the relative development of its several | 


To this we may reply that the cranium is 
moulded to the brain, not the brain to the cranium, 
and that observations upon the crania of men 
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have proved that the general form and shape of 
the one can be determined, after making allow- 
ances for the appreciable thicknesses of the in- 
teguments and calvarium, by the general form 
and shape of the other. The Doctor remarks that 
the “ greater part of the observations have been 
made upon crania alone,’ &c. True, the greater 
part have been made upon crania alone, but it 
was not until after the fact of the relation be- 
tween contour of brain and skull had been deter- 
mined, that such observations were considered 
valid. The fact once settled, and the preliminary 
steps by which it was settled were seldom re- 
peated, except in cases of dissections and post- 
mortem examinations, when the conclusions 
were, in every case unattended by organic dis- 
ease of the in or extreme age, invariably 
verified. Andrew Combe gives the following 
narration of a portion of his conversion to Phre- 
nology: “In the middle of the lecture of the Ist 
of December, 1818, a brain was handed in, with 
a request that Dr. Spurzheim would say what 
dispositions it indicated, and he would then be 
informed how far he was correct. Dr. Spurzheim 





took the brain without any hesitation, and, after 
premising that the experiment was not a fair one, 
in as far as he was not made acquainted with the 
state of health, constitution or education of the | 
individual, all of which it was essential for him | 
to be aware of before drawing positive infer- 


ences; he added that, nevertheless, he would | 
give an opinion on the supposition that the brain | 


had been a sound one, and endowed with or- 
dinary activity: after which he proceeded to 
point out the peculiarities of development which 
it presented. After giving a detail of the case, 
which our limits prevent us from quoting, Dr. 
Combe goes on to say, that, altogether, the close 
connection between the fact, with which he him- 
self happened to be familiar, and the remarks of 
Dr. Spurzheim, who had never seen the skull, 
and judged from the brain alone, as it lay mis- 
shapen on a flat dish, made a deep impression on 
his mind.”” Gzorce Compe. 

In the Phrenological Cabinet of Fowlers and 
Wells, the casts of the brains of many celebrated 
and notorious characters are on sale and exhibi- 
tion, as are also casts of the skulls of the same, 
and all can assure themselves of the intimate re- 
lations the former hold to the latter. There is 
undoubtedly great difficulty in the case of the 
lower animals, but here phrenologists have not 


confined themselves to examination of the crania | 


alone. Dr. Vimont, of Paris, published a mag- 
nificent work in two quarto volumes, with a folio 
atlas of plates, on Human and Comparative 
Phrenology, containing upwards of seven hun- 
dred admirably engraved specimens of the skud/s 
and brains, not of man alone, but of Mammifers, 
birds and fishes, showing the exact coincidence 
between the brains and psychical phenomena of | 
both man and the lower animals ; and the per- 
fect accuracy of Dr. Vimont’s works and conclu- 
sions has never yet been disputed. It cannot be 
that Dr. Carpenter is ignorant of the existence 
of this great work ; he must have intentionally 
forgotten it when he penned the above objection. 
He continues : “An extensive comparison of the 
crania of different nations shows that their dif- | 
ferences in form have, in many instances, no 
relation whatever to their psychical character.” 
In reply to this assertion, we have but to refer 
our readers to the series of articles by Dr. Rogers, 
on the Natural History of Man, in this Journal, 
for the last ten months of the year 1853. In the 
last four of these articles the subject is discussed 
at length, and the conclusions therein presented 
upon good and sufficient evidence, are at vari- 
ance with Dr. Carpenter’s assertion. The re- 
maining objections stated by the Doctor are few 
in number, and of an indifferent character. 

There can be little doubt,” continues he, “that 
the habit of attending to and of recording coin- 
cidences between cerebral developments and 
psychical manifestations, without due regard to 
the cases in which there is no coincidence, has 
been far too prevalent amongst professed phre- | 
nologists. Unless the failures are duly chroni- | 
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cled with the successes, no vaiue can be attached 
to any series of observations, however numerous 
and satisfactory. Many such failures, upon 
points in which there could be no misapprehen- 
sion or evasion, have come under the author’s 
[Dr. C.’s] knowledge, and have tended to pre- 
vent his reception of the present phrenological 
system ; but they find no place in formal treat- 
ises on Phrenology, which lead their readers to 
suppose that the coincidences are invariable.” 

Before proceeding to remark upon these stric- 
tures, allow me to present the following quota- 
tion from Samuel Solly’s work on the Human 
Brain—a work which is the result of over twent 
years of toil, and is one of the standard authori- 
ties upon this subject. 

“My reasons for believing that there must be 
__ deal of truth in Phrenology are four- 
0 

“ First. I have received from practical phre- 
nologists, and especially the late worthy Mr. 
Deville, such accurate characters of individuals 
known to me, but unknown to them, that I can- 
not believe the accounts I received could be the 
result of accident and conjecture, which must 
have been the case, if Phrenology is untrue. 

“ Secondly. Phrenology alone—as it appears 
to me—can account for all the varieties of insan- 
ity, especially monomania. 

“Thirdly. The facts which have been collected 
by the late Mr. Deville, showing that the brain 
will alter its form at any period of life. 

“ Fourthly. The existence of longitudinal com- 
missures.”’—Solly on the Human Brain, second 
edition, p.266. Authority vs. Authority. “When 
such doctors disagree, who shall decide ?” 

The author of this review has had a number of 
years’ private experience as a phrenologist, and 
yet has never had occasion to record any “ fail- 
ures,”” where he was accurately informed in re- 
lation to the health, education, habits of life, and 
nature of the occupation (whether active or se- 
dentary) of the pegson examined. These latter 
particulars are so important, that where they 
cannot be ascertained, they must be premised, in 


-order that the result may accord with truth, for 


the modifying influences of all these particulars 
an anti-phrenological lecturer on Anatomy, in 


European professor of Phrenology, which will 
illustrate their general acumen and the weight 


of even their professional convictions. Holding | 
a skull in his hand, he remarked that that cra- | 
nium had been presented to a celebrated Scotch | 


phrenologist for examination, who decided that 
its original possessor had been a man of consider- 


able weight of character, vivid imagination, fine | 


and delicate organization,—would have made a 
poet of marked ability, and other particulars of 
a like nature. When he had finished, he was told 
that he had made an entire failure,—that the man 
had been an idiot from birth until death, which 
took place when he was about twenty-four years 
of age. 
the man had never stood upright ; that when he 


walked, he was obliged, from weakness, to sup- | 
port his body by means of his hands resting upon | 
his knees ; that about two-thirds of his life had | 


been spent in bed, on account of sickness ; that 


he was unable to feed himself, and, if I am not | 
mistaken, had nursed like an infant all his life ; | 


could neither read nor write, and was, in fact, a 
perfect idiot. And yet, with this self-contradic- 
tion staring him in the face, the learned profes- 
sor flattered himself that he had dealt the phre- 
nological convictions of a 
death-blow. Such is the character of phrenolo- 
gical “failures.” It is strange with what avidity 


every inconsistency in the application of phreno- | 


logical principles is seized upon and communi- 


cated, as establishing their fundamental error. | 


Let the practitioner of medicine or law, the mer- 


chant, the artist, or the navigator, fail,—so long | 
as he adheres to the science of his profession, his | 
failure is attributed to Providence,—to unseen, | 








The professor added, to the class, that | 


ortion of his class a | 
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unknown, and undiscoverable circumstances, or 
to such a concatenation of events as rendered 
the application of his scientific principles una- 
vailing. But no excuse—if indeed he needs any 
—is listened to from the phrenologist. His error 
in judgment ig considered an error in the prin- 
ciples of his science, and the inadvertency or in- 
competency of the man is visited in a four-fold 
ratio upon his profession, They forget that the 
true principles of the science may be firmly and 
indubitably established, while those who apply 
them may err. 

Our task is finished. We have reviewed the 
objections of the greatest living physiologist and 
anti-phrenologist, and shown that they are, in 
reality, of but little weight. We commend the 
subject to the earnest consideration of our read- 
ers, with the conviction that their enlightened 
decisions will be favorable to our cause. Should 
the contrary be the result, our labor will not be 
without its reward, for an enlightened opponent 
is at all times to be preferred to an ignorant and 
bigoted pretender, whose prejudices misstate 
the premises, and whose judgment confounds the 
conclusions, of his every chain of reasoning or 
investigation. ; 


Psychology. 


PHYSICO-PSYCHOLOGIOAL 
INFLUENCES. 


Tue distributions and associations of the forms 
and organisms which compose the sum total of 
created being, observe the law of adaptation both 
as to exterior and interior properties. We may 
everywhere find exemplifications of this fact, more 
or less conspicuous, in the lower ki of 
nature as well as in the human world. us the 
vegetation indigenous to = particular clime 
or focalit , always bears a relation to the tempe- 
rature, soil, and moisture prevalent in that local- 
ity. The mountains of tropical regions, which 











| rise from a realm of perpetual summer to an alti- 
is so great, as to have very material weight in | 
influencing a phrenological examination. I heard | 
| plants, adapted to all the gradations of tempera- 
one of our provincial medical colleges, state a | 
case of failure on the part of a very celebrated | 


tude of eternal snow, are clothed at their different 
elevations by different’ genera and species of 


ture, from the tropic to the arctic. An artificial 
transplantation of any of these vegetable forms 
is either fatal to the latter, or else causes in it a 


gradual change of constitution until it is fully 
adapted to its new condition. Plants sometime 
manifest a marvellous instinct, which may almost 
be called intelligence, in making the most of the 
circumstances in which they are placed. For 


instance; transplant a rose-bush, grape-vine, or 
almost any other vegetable form, into a spot where 
it is on the one side approached by moist and rich, 
and on the other by a hard, , and sterile, soil. 
For a short time the roots will put forth almost 
equally in all directions ; but, as if growing wise 
by interior and sympathetic experience, the roots 
extending towards the dry and sterile soil will 
soon begin to recurve and extend toward the 
moist rich soil, as if in quest of the better pabu- 
lum which their brethren on the other side have 
found. Whilst a root is growing in any particu- 
lar direction, let a fresh bone be buried just be- 
yond and a little at one side of its extremity. 
The root will even turn out of its direct course 
and go in pursuit of the bone, and when it finds 
it, it will stop and send out numerous little fibres 
which, forming a net-work, will envelop the bone ; 
and when all the nourishment has been sucked 
out of it, the root will again pass on its way, and 
the temporary fibres thrown out around the bone 
will gradually disappear. 

In the animal kingdom we see ee the 
same law of distribution, adaptation, conform- 
ability. Thus, in the frozen regions of Lapland, 
we find the reindeer, an ani fitted by nature 
to endure the rigors of the arctic winters, and to 
subsist upon the coarse and scanty food which the 
vegetable kingdom there affords, The deserts of 
Arabia, where the reindeer would speedily perish, 
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are the congenial home of the camel, which is to- 
tally unfitted by nature to bear the rigors of the 
Lapland clime. The fertile prairies of western 
America are inhabited by teeming herds of buf- 
faloes, which thrive upon the luxuriant mye 
whilst the craggy steeps of the Alps, where the 
buffalo could not live, are tenan the sure- 
footed chamois, which by nature delights in clam- 
bering and browsing among the rocky cliffs. 
Through the M Cave of Kentucky flows a 
river ; and because, in the netrable darkness 
which there ever prevails, the fishes that inhabit its 
waters would have no use for eyes, nature, or ra- 
ther the God of nature, has placed there a species 
of fish which have no eyes! Any attempt to trans- 
fer any one of these animal forms to a clime or 
country to which it does not specifically belong, 
would be either fatal to the animal, or attended 
with such a a change in its constitu- 
tion as to adapt it to its new condition. 

Animals, however, endowed with powers of ra- 

id locomotion are often guided by a ising 

inct to change their location with the changes 
of the season, and according to the exigences of 
food and of circumstances most suitable for pro- 
creation. This fact is Observable in the habits of 
the feathered tribes, and also, to some extent, in 
those of the deer and other fleet animals of the 
northern regions. Shad, herring, and some other 
species of the finny tribes also exhibit this instinct 
in a remarkable de ; and the guidance which 
all receive from migratory impulse is gene- 
rally unerring. 

A similar instinct‘of adaptation is, in some ani- 
mals, often exhibited in'a marvellous manner, even 
under tem and incidental exigences. Thus, 
it is said that the camel in crossing the desert of 
Arabia for the first time, will, if pressed with ex- 
treme thirst, turn short from his course and tra- 
vel directly to a spring of water ten miles dis- 
tant, and entirely out of sight. A young swarm 
of bees, if they are dissatisfied with the hive in 
which their owner places them, will make it a 
tem halting-place, or alight on a neighbor- 
ing 
to send out, and receive reports from committees 


of exploration ; and then the whole swarm will | 
take to the wing, and, gathering themselves in as | 
ble, proceed in a per- | 
fectly straight course to a hollow tree in a neigh- | 
boring wood, which they had seemingly fixed | 


small a compass as 


upon as their future residence. 

But one of the most remarkable examples of 
an adaptive instinct of this kind which ever came 
to the writer’s personal knowledge, was exhibited 


so stupid an animal as a common land tortoise. | 


e tortoise had found its way to my mother’s gar- 
den, and was feasting itself upon the cucumbers. 
Being caught in the thievish act, he was thrown 


over the fence to some distance. In a few hours, | 
however, that same tortoise (known by peculiar | 
marks) was found again in the cucumber-bed. He | 
was ~~ again, and this time was carried to | 


some di , across a brook into the woods, and 
left among the rocks and bushes ; but the next 


day he was found again in the garden, pursuing | 


his depredations as usual. He was then carried 
over a hill, across several fences underpinned with 
stone, across a wagon-road, and thrown over an- 


other fence into a meadow among the high grass, | 


and told to never show his face in those “dig- 
gings” again ; but the next day his identical tor- 
toiseship was found again among the cucumber 
vines, breaking his long fast with greedy vora- 
= How can we account for the apparent in- 
telligence of the ugly little “ varmint” but by 


supposing that there was a magnetic and quasi | 


psye rapport between him and the leenilipes 
— furnishing the requisites of his nutri- 
tion 

Man is an epitome of all the inferior kingdoms 
of creation, and therefore may be sup to 
possess the qualities of all, either in a latent or 
active state, and that quality which is distinctive 
of his manhood besides. From the complexity and 
aera + Ae ey gp ee the resources of his in- 
ventive jus, he can manage to live and flourish 

a clime and country. Yet, even he 





for two or three days, as if taking time | 
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is subject to the law of adaptation, both physi- 
cally and psychically. Thus, if the Esquimaux 
I were to be removed from the of per- 
tual snows to the equatorial regions of Africa, 
e would soon lan and die, whilst it would 
be equally fatal to the comfort and life of a native 
African to remove him to the country of the Es- 
quimaux. The same principle is in a less conspi- 
cuous manner illustrated by the necessity of ac- 
climation to protect a native of New York against 
the diseases of New Orleans, on taking up his 
residence in the latter city. A more forcible il- 
lustration, however, is given in the disease called 
homesickness, technically Vostalgia, which some- 
times attacks susceptible constitutions who have 
left their native places to reside in a distant 
country. Medical writers describe this disease as 
consisting first of a settled melancholy and lon 
ing for a return to the native country, whic 
sometimes gradually increases in intensity, until 
the whole mental and physical systems are de- 
r ; and unless the patient can be transferred 
to native soil, the affection may result in 
death. 

Considerations like the foregoing, and which 
might be multiplied to almost any extent, pre- 
pare us to entertain the ae. that man, as 
well as the lower forms of life, is influenced, ex- 
teriorly and interiorly, by all things surrounding 
him, and that, too, often to such an extent as to 
produce marked effects upon his health, develop- 
ment, and happiness. The natural scenery with 
which we are ed may or may not have 
a congenial and healthy influence upon our minds, 
and dovtad our minds — our bodies ; though 
the same scenery ma: entirely adapted to 
other constitutions. The sensible aspects and in- 
sensible emanations of the vegetable and animal 
kingdoms affect us in a similar way, as is evident 
in the differences of the physical and moral qua- 
lities of the horticulturist, who for years has been 
continually beholding the beauties and inhaling 
the odors of flowers, and the butcher, who has for 
the same length of time been continually inhal- 
ing the life-fumes rising from the blood and car- 
casses of slaughtered animals. 

But the most powerful of the influences of this 
general class which act upon us, are received in 
our associations with our own kind. The most 
unsusceptible persons, magnetically speaking, 
are more or less sensible of impressions, tending 
to modify their own characters, as received from 
persons with whom they familiarly associate. So 


| decisive is the operation of this law, that we some- 


times, indeed, feel either an irresistible attraction 
or repulsion for a person at first sight, and before 
we have had the slightest external clew to either 
his mental or social qualities, Nay, some persons 
whose sympathetic susceptibilities are particu- 
larly acute, have sometimes distinctly discerned 
the physical aches and pains, or perceived the 
mental idiosyncrasies, or even the very thoughts 
of persons present with them, before any exter- 
nal indications of the same have been given. Not 
only so, but man’s magnetic sphere (which con- 
tains all the life-qualities of himself) is capable 
of being impressed on every thing that he handles, 
and that, too, in such a degree as to be clearly 
perceived by a person of acute sensibilities. In- 
numerable proofs of this fact have of late years 
been developed in the phenomena of so-called 
“psychometry,” which consist in the accurate 
discernment of the character of a person, by hold- 


| ing in the hand his autograph, or a letter written 
by him. 


In the light of the foregoing facts, (and facts 
they certainly can be proved to be,) our location, 
circumstances, employments, and associations in 
life, assume an importance which few persons 
have hitherto attached to them. To each person 
there is a sphere of life that is most, and one 
which is least, congenial and adapted to health, 
and the development both of body and soul ; and 
one of the first laws of our nature requires us to 
seek diligently, until we find that ere which 
is best adapted to the peculiarities of our physi- 
eal, intellectual, and affectional natures. It is 
manifestly in violence of the divine order of 





things, as illustrated by the universal analogies 
of nature, for a human being to rush at om 
into any ion, or set of associations, which 
may present itself, and without regard to this es- 
tab ithed law of adaptation ; and whoever com- 
mits this violence may expect to pay the penalty 
in a deran life, an unhealthy body, and a 
dwarfed stunted soul. 

If I am asked how we are to find the conditions 
and associations best adapted to our various consti- 
tutions, I would, for an answer, again point to the 
instincts of plants in discriminating, by the course 
of their roots, between the soil is best and 
that which is least adapted to their nutrition ; to 
the gpa d impulses of animals, whereby they 
infallibly secure to themselves an appropriate 
clime throughout the changing seasons; to the 
attractions of the humble tortoise, whereby he was 
repeatedly brought back to his food in the garden 
after repeated ejectments, and to the more noble 
and exalted instincts of magnetically susceptible 
human beings, whereby they are enabled to dis- 
cern, in some measure, the interior oo of 
all things, and even of the magnetic life-principle 
which a writer leaves in his "eg , or ina 
letter which he has composed. tivate this 
magnetic, area spiritual susceptibility, as 
all may cultivate it ; and when it developes into 
a clear, orderly, and harmonious intuition, place 
yourself trustingly under its guidance, and then, 
with the additional light afforded by Phrenology, 
the sphere of life as to locality, business, social 
relations, matrimonial connections, &c., may be 
chosen with "-y" degree of certainty of its being 
of all others the best adapted to health, prosper- 
ity, and happiness. Ww. PF. 





Tae O.pest CLERGYMAN IN THE UNITED 
Srares.—A correspondent of the New York Evangelist 
gives an interesting account of tht Rev. JohnjSawyer, of 
Garland, Maine, who is doubtless, the oldest officiating cler- 
gyman in this country. “Father” Sawyer will be ninety- 
nine years old next{October. He was born in Hebron, Con- 
necticut, on the 9th of October, 1755. He was ordained in 
1787, and has since been active in the duties of the Christian 
ministry. The writer says: “Father Sawyerjpreached with 
great regularity till some two years since, when he was 
thrown from s wagon and seriously injured. Up to ninety- 
six or seven, there_seemed, no flagging, but™a readiness to 
meet every call.“ And even now the invitation to preach is 
not declined from weakness or infirmity.”> He does not seem 
greatly fatigued after a preaching service, or even two such 
services. Indeed, within six months he has preached three 
times on the Sabbath. He preached last Sabbath in the 
immediate vicinity, upon*the words, ‘ Is it well with thee! 

“ His old friends’ were’surprised at'the system,!the ability, 
the point of the sermon, surpassing, as some thought, the 
efforts of his earlier years; one person remarked, ‘ that if 
he should hold out to preach fifty years longer, he would be 
& very eminent preacher.’ Through his long term of preach- 
ing service, extending to nearly seventy years, he has been 
greatly favored with health, having had in all that time but 
two sicknesses, taking him from the pulpit a very few 
Sabbaths. 

“The secret of much of this endurance may doubtless be 
attributed to the circumstance mentioned by the writer, 
that. Father Sawyer has a rare union of the Christian graces. 
It is stated that he is cheerful, and even playful, in bis 
extreme age; his countenance lights up and expresses the 
emotions he feels, There has ever been a somewhat humor- 
ous vein about him—strokes and flashes of wit—but there 
reigns through all the spirit of piety. He is indeed a memo- 
rable man ; and;we feel, as we look upon him, that be is sn 
eminently godly man. The presence of such an one is 
impressive; even his silence is a sermon.” 

[A phrenological examination of Father Sawyer would, no 
doubt, disclose the following conditions: First, temperate 
habits, and an harmonious, well-developed body and brain, 
inherited from a long-lived ancestry ; large Hope, Benevo- 
lence, Veneration, Conécientiousness, and Mirthfulness, 
with sufficient Firmness, Self-esteem, and Approbativeness, 
to give stability, dignity, and affability. It is not probable 
that Father Sawyer ever indulged in excessive eating, 
drinking, or doctoring. Will not some friend of Phrenology 
give us a more complete sketch of this man, with a likeness, 
and also a brief history of his ancestry, for publication ?] 
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DONALD M’KAY. 


A PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER, BIOGRAPHI- 
CAL SKETCH AND PORTRAIT. 


Mr. M’Kay possesses an organization highly 
favorable to action, and an uncommon amount 
of strength and energy, both of body and mind. 
There is every indication of health and vigor, 
physical and intellectual, and of the harmonious 
working of his whole being, each part sustaining 
every other. 

Phrenologically, three or four very prominent 
traits are indicated : 

Very large Perceptive Faculties give him 
quick observation; great ability to learn from 
experience ; correct opinions of what he sees; 
good judgment in t to the comparative 
qualities and conditions of things, and especially 
of machinery and constructionin general. Large 
Order, Calculation, and Comparison, add much 
to his efficiency in his favorite pursuits. 

He is, as we have said, very energetic. Trifles 
do not stop him, and no labor is too severe for 
him to undertake. Difficulties only draw him 
out and develop his character and resources. He 
is not acquainted with fear, and is liable to be 
too adventurous and even imprudent. 

He is very firm, and having decided upon a 
course of action, cannot be turned from it. He 
is not easily controlled by others. 

He has great constructive talent, and likes 
nothing better than to have a new and difficult 
piece of work to perform. He has much origin- 
ality, and is very skilful in devising new ways 
and means. He pushes boldly forward in un- 
trodden paths. 

Ideality is large, and he is consequently ima- 
ginative and fond of the beautiful. He is un- 
usually kind and generous in his impulses, is 


around him 


happy himself, and delights in making those 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 


We copy the following biographical sketch of 
Mr. M’Kay from the Wational Magazine, an ex- 
cellent literary and religious magazine published 
in this city : 

About ten years since, the writer of this 
sketch, then a resident in the beautiful town of 
Newburyport, Mass., became acquainted with its 
subject. Mr. M’Kay had just established himself 
in business, and won the confidence and respect 
of the citizens of the place. His fine marine 
models, his thorough workmanship, and his vig- 
orous business habits, had begun to attract the 
attention of the merchants of New York and 
Boston, and his shipyard was fast filling with 
mechanics, whose incessant blows echoed along 
the banks of the Merrimack. His increasing 
business gave a new impulse to nearly all me- 
chanical labor in the town, while the noble ships 
that were successively launched, returned a gen- 
erous recompense to the laborers. The presid- 
ing genius who excited and controlled all this 
fervor of business, causing the shapeless and dis- 
jointed timbers to rise up, by a thousand hands, 
into the most harmonious proportions, was at 
that time a young man of about thirty-five. Al- 
ways in the midst of his workmen, or upon his 
knees in his draughting-loft, “laying down,” 
with mathematical exactness, his vessels, he 
might easily be recognized as the ruling mind in 
the yard. About the medium size in his stature, 
abstracted in his appearance, as if conning some 
new design ; with his lips pressed quite resolute- 
ly together ; speaking rapidly and with unmis- 
— proainen ian the occasion called for it ; 

ys active, ev faculty on guard to 
perform its duty at the ye a ; with 
® noble forehead, a fine eye, and a frank and 
hearty courtesy—such was Mr. M’Kay as he im- 
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pressed us upon our first acquaintance with him. 
It was impossible to be with him, even for a short 
time, without carrying away the impression that 
you had met with not merely a master of his 
profession, but a bold and successful explorer in 
new lines of mechanical enterprise. 

Mr. M’Kay has excellent blood in his veins; 
he is of Scottish origin, and was born in Shel- 
burne, N. S., in 1809. His parents are still liv- 
ing to share with him the merited honors which 
he has won by his business triumphs. His early 
years were employed upon a farm, and his op- 

ortunities for acquiring an education were very 
imited. The quiet life of the farm, however, 
did not satisfy the restless cravings of his me- 
chanical genius. At the age of nineteen, in con- 
nection with his brother Laughlin M’Kay, after- 
wards the accomplished commander of the Sove- 
reign of the Seas, he commenced his career as a 
shipbuilder in the construction of a fishing-smack. 
At the age of twenty-two, alone and without tes- 
timonials, he presented himself at the yard of 
Mr. Jacob Bell, the veteran shipbuilder of New 
York, lately deceased, and was taken into his 
employment. Mr. M’Kay’s extraordinary natu- 
ral endowments now began to develop them- 
selves, and no opportunity was permitted to 
escape him for making himself a thorough mas- 
ter of every branch of his business. While con- 
nected with the yard of Bell & Westervelt, the 
threatened collision with France, during the ad- 
ministration of General Jackson, gave occasion 
to unusual activity in the navy yards. Mr. Bell 
recommended Mr. M’Kay to the Naval Construct- 
or at Brooklyn Navy Yard; and here, from a 
thousand men, he was selected as foreman of a 
gang of employés ordered upon some more 
delicate and important portion of the work. A 
strong “ Native American” feeling—or rather a 
jealousy of superior ability sheltering itself un- 
der this party guise, and never more undeserved- 
ly expressing itself, (for although not born within 
the limits of the Union, there never was a truer 
American or more hearty republican,) beginning 








to render his position in the Navy Yard uncom- 
fortable, at the suggestion of his fast friend Mr. 
Bell, who appreciated his worth, and perhaps 
saw the promise of his future eminence, he en- 
gaged a yard in Newburyport, and commenced 
his labors for himself upon the Merrimack. His 
first packet-ships, the largest that had hitherto 
been launched upon this river, (constructed for 
New York firms,) for their perfect proportions, 
beauty of model, and thorough workmanship, at 
once attracted the attention of merchants, while 
their extraordinary sailing qualities confirmed 
the favorable impressions first produced. Here 
he launched his earliest “sharp ship,” the Carrier, 
which, upon its first voyage to Rio Janeiro, sur- 
passed in the shortness of the passage all previ- 
ous trials. The extraordinary fleetness of this 
vessel brought Mr. M’Kay into general notice in 
the mercantile community, and established his 
reputation as an original and highly successful 
builder. At the completion of the Joshua Bates, 
for Train & Co.’s line of Liverpool packets, 
through the suggestion of Enoch Train, Esq., the 
much-respected head of the firm, he purchased 
one of the yards he now occupies in Hast Boston, 
and, much to the regret of the citizens, left the 
shores of the Merrimack for Boston harbor. He 
now constructed in rapid succession the well- 
known line of Liverpool packets, numbering 
twelve splendid vessels, ranging from one thou- 
sand to twenty-one hundred tons. 

A new occasion for the genius and skill of Mr. 
M’Kay was offered in the opening of the new and 
extraordinary market upon the Pacific. In the 
wonderful rush of passengers, and the great de- 
mand for the transportation of freight, two ends 
were to be sought in the construction of vessels in- 
tended for this trade—speed ané capacity. From 
the yard of our builder leaped forth the Staghound 
for its ocean race; and this fine otipper was fol- 
lowed by the appropriately named Flying Cloud, 
aship of the most perfect proportions, with a 
carrying capacity of seventeen hundred tons, 
and as fleet as the winds that swelled her sails, 
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On her first passage she not only made the quick- 
est run from New York to San Francisco, but 
attained the highest rate of speed of any sailing- 
vessel up to that period onrecord. The passage 
was e in eighty-nine days, and she ran three 
hundred and seventy-four geographical miles in 
twenty-four consecutive hours. She has since 

ed herself, in her last voyage, making the 
distance in eighty-ei 


t days, disc her 
cargo of two thousand tons of heer.) and 


sailing again for China on the ninety-ninth day 
after leaving New York—an unparalleled per- 
formance in the nautical world. 

This remarkable success, placing him at the 
head of his profession, and establishing his for- 
tune asa butlder—for his contracts now reached 
the utmost limits of his facilities for building— 
although large additions were made to his —_ 
—did not satisfy his merely stimulated tion. 
He carefully reviewed all his past works, and 
analyzed their results, and came to the conclu- 
sion that perfection in modelling had not yet 
been discovered. he was found in his 
draughting-room, laying 
which embodied the results of his previous 4 
tations, the lines of bis new nautical trium 
In due time a noble vessel of two thousand four 
hundred tons, at that time the t, longest, 
and sharpest merehant-ship in world, to 
which he had given the well-merited title of the 
Sovereign of the Seas, glided from her ways, 
and hastened to assume her suprema- 
cy over the vast mercantile fleet. Up to this 
time, vessels of this size had been considered too 
large and expensive for any trade; and even 
doubts of their safety in the conflicts of the seas 
were harbored. No merchant would adventure 
his capital in this ship ; and, a the advice 
of his friends, the courageous builder, confident 
in his calculations, built her. upon his own ac- 
count, investing in her all he was worth. Dur- 
ing her construction he made himself familiar 
with the details of the California trade, and when 
he had completed his ship, he was prepared to 
load her on his own account. 

It was especially favorable for the success of 
the enterprise that it could be intrusted to such 
judicious hands as his brother, the well-known 
Captain Laughlin M’Kay, who promises to earn 
as rich a reputation upon the sea as his brother 
upon the shore. The suecess of the enterprise 
fully justified the confidence of the designer in 
the practicability of his plans. It was an intui- 
tion of genius which his extraordinary mechani- 
cal skill and indomitable perseverance brought 
to a happy consummation. Her passage out to 
San Francisco, as a whole, was not so short as 
that of the Flying Cloud, yet she was seven 
days in advance of the entire clipper fleet, 
which sailed about the same time; although 
she was dismasted in the Pacific, at about the 
latitude of Valparaiso, in a gale of wind. And 
here the peculiar capacity and seamanship of 
her master found an occasion for their ex- 
hibition. Probably no vessel so thoroughly 
dismantled was ever refitted without making 
a port. ee M’Kay, however, at once set 
himself with his crew to the task of replacing 
the lost spars and rigging at sea, without turning 
aside from his voyage, and accomplished his 

urpose in the most successful manner. On her 

omeward passage, this ship made one of the 
greatest runs ever recorded. In twenty-four 
consecutive hours ~ —_ four hundred and 
thirty geographical miles, (fifty-six more than the 
gaa run of the Flying Cloud,) and in ten suc- 
cessive days she ran thonsand one hundred 
and forty-four miles. Her next — also, 
from New York to Liverpool, although made 
under very unfavorable circumstances, was the 
shortest ever made by a sailing-vessel. In 
eleven months her gross earnings amounted to 
$200,000, and the noble vessel was then sold to 
her present English proprietors at the builder’s 
own price. Her achievements since, on her route 
between Liverpool and Australia, have fully jue 
tified her early Be mops we ere 

Our builder not yet reached the height of 


exe 
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his ambition. Experience had shown that the 
to California had been lengthened by 
tremendous westerly gales in the vicinity of 
Cape Horn ; and that, to combat these gales suc- 
SS a greater size and power than 
any which had yet been built were necessary. 
His incessantly active mind again grappled with 
the problem, and the wonder of the times was 
the result, in the form of the memorable Great 
pre pes the ship afloat, built for any 
active service. en she reached the water, she 
was preéminent above all others in her form, 
fastenings, internal arrangement, and useful and 
ornamental accommodations. From her keel to 
her pennant, every modern nautical improvement 
of any practical value, and many devised by her 
pene. to builder himself, were introduced in her 
construction. A sumptuous 
sengers, officers and centennial crew, she still 
opened immense vaults between her decks for the 
bestowment of freight. She was of four thou- 
sand five hundred tons register, and of full six 
thousand tons capacity. The wonderful 
harmony of all her proportions reduced the im- 
pression of her immense size, made upon the first 
view ; and only by comparing her with surround- 
j shins seeming quite like 
pleasure-yachts by her side—could her full ad- 
measurement be apprehended. Her length was 
three hundred and twenty-five feet— quite a long 
journey from her transom to her bow, and requir- 
ing no ordinary human lungs, even in a calm, to 
make the voice reach from one end to the other. 
The breadth of the ship was fifty-three feet, 
and the depth -nine. She had four masts 
for the spreading of her mighty wings, and four 
decks for the strengthening of her sides and the 
of her merchandise. Her mainmast, 
which was forty-four inches in diameter, reached 
at its sammit the distance of one hundred and 
thirty-one feet. It is a curious item to record 
the amount of the principal material entering 
into her construction :-— 


“Timber of chestnut, and elm, and oak, 
And scattered here and there, with these, 
The knarred and crooked cedar knees, 
Brought from far away— 


From P. ula's sunny ba: 
And the of the roaring Roanoke.” 

Of hard pine, one million five hundred thou- 
sand feet entered into her immense mass; two 
thousand and fifty-six tons of white oak; three 
hundred and thirty-six and a half tons of iron 5 
fifty-six of copper, exclusive of sheathing. Fifty 
thousand days’ work were expended upon her 
hull, equivalent to the labor of one man for one 
hundred and thirty-seven years! Fifteen thou- 


palace for the pas- 


sand six hundred and fifty-three yards of canvas | 

er crew was —— ' of fire’’ passed over her builder’s hopes and plans. 

of one hundred men and thirty boys. This mighty | 
to 


were used for her sails. 


vessel also was Mr. M’Kay’s soleadventure. In 
her immense sides he d his hard - earned 


wealth without stint, while all others stood aloof, | 


hesitating at the experiment. No ordinary inte- 


rest was felt in its success. The bulletinsissuing | 


from time to time from the press were eagerly 
perused, and public curiosity had reached an 
unusual height before the vessel was completed. 


The island portion of the city, where it was tow- | 


ering upon its stocks, was constantly visited b’ 


crowds, and the well-known courtesy of the build- | 
er was tested to its utmost by the constant inqui- | 
| a line, both for passengers and freight, this must 
| be, prepared 


ries of curious visitors. 


“With Enders fubtoned sere 


But when the hour of launching arrived, the 
harbor presented a most and sub- 
lime spectacle. Boats of every 
steamboats, loaded to their last capacity, sailed 

fro in the vicinity of the stately ship. 





| the wind, and stro 


Wharfs, bridges, vessels, house-tops—every con- 
venient spot overlooking in any — the 
—_ of general interest—were black with spec- 
tors : 
“All is finished! and at length 
on come wb) et 
T A vessel shal! be launched ! 
With clouds the sky is blanched, 
Slowiy, in al his splendors aight, 
The great sun rises to behold the sight.” 
Quietly among the crowd of workmen and of 
personal friends, moved the presiding genius of 
the whole scene—the “master,” who had with 
his own hand prepared 
“The model of the vessel 


That should laugh at all disaster, 
And with wave and whirlwind wrestle.” 


Some expressed their fears lest the launch should 
not be successful. “Did he fear no accident?” 
they asked. “Was he sure all was right?” 
“Could he launch her?” He might have been 
east ss for a little impatience. “Launch 

er!”? said he ; “I could place her on the top of 
Bunker-Hill Monument, if it were necessary to 
do so.” Never was a launch more successful—so 
sublime, so enrapturing. Let Longfellow utter 
it in his noble song: 


“Then the master, 


The sound of hammers, blow on blow, 
Knocking away the shores and spurs. 
And see! she stirs! 

—she seems to feel 


Aas lo! from Faye net yer 
ere rose a shou' 
Pe ny by | ocean seemed 0 say, ” 
‘ er, O bridegroom ; 
Take her to thy fo 
With all her youth and all ber charms!'* 

It was supposed that this noble ship would 
make her first voyage to Oalifornia ; but her vast 
capacities were finally filled for Liverpool, and 
no ordinary national pride was felt in view of the 
pom pane she would make upon the merchants 
and masters of England when she shonld reach 
their ports under the command of her gallant 
captain, late of The Sovereign of the Seas. But 
on this voyage she never sailed. She was inglo- 
riously burned at the wharf in New York, when 
chafing upon her fastenings, all ready for the 
sea. at will be her fate or future transform- 
ation, remains yet to be seen. But not a “smell 


A large ship, second only to herself, The Cham- 
pion of the Seas, was in the process of construc- 
tion, and has since been launched and sent to the 
English firm by whom she was ordered—a model 
and an illustration of American skill. The re- 

utation earned by these ships has brought into 

r. M’Kay’s hands a vast amount of European or- 
ders; and his yards are now pressed to their utmost 
power to execute them. He has himself planned 
and is rapidly constructing a new line of packet- 
ships, to run between Boston and different Eu- 
ropean ports. The vessels will be of the first 
class ; and we can readily imagine how popular 


at this hour of the maturest expe- 
rience of the builder; combining every advan- 
tage that human invention has secured to the 
marine art ; elegant in accommodations, fleet as 
as timber, iron, and copper 
can render them. ng the past ten years, a 
fleet of ships, some forty one of 
which would be a tation for a man been 
issuing from the cunioed Mr. M’Kay—all of them 
marked with the genius of their builder, and de- 
fending his fame 
It is an interesting 

ships has ever put into a port in distress, or cost 
the underwriters a dollar for repairs, in conse- 
quence of any defect in its construction. 
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In the prim? of his manhood, with an abund- 
ant capital, a rich experience, and the spur of 
extraordinary previous success, it is a safe pro- 
pheey that, if his life is wonderful ad- 


vances Will yet bz secured in the naval art, and 
the wind will yet be a powerful competitor with 
steam in the carrying business upoa the high 
“Itt 

t is 


zen, our great builder illustrates all the genial 
and generous traits that belong to and adorn the 
true Christian gentleman. Success, then, to his 
noble enterprises! And may he long live to 
give wings to a commerce, which, if sanctified by 
the gospel will become the evangelizer of the 
bed In the present condition of the world, 
commerce, in its great arena of navigation, is 
among the chief means of civilization, and pro- 
gress. Such a genius as Mr. M’Kay’s is of more 
value to the race than that of the great soldier, 
or even the great statesman; we take pleasure, 
therefore, in paying this tribute to his merits. 


General Articles. 


ON THE EFFECT OF 
MENTAL STATES, 
IN CHANGING THE FORM OF THE HEAD. 


BY LEVI REUBEN, M. D. 














Is the form of the human skull capable of being 


do facts show that it isever so changed ? 

The question here proposed assumes—what by 
scientific and sensible men is now universally 
admitted—that the brain is the organ of the mind. 
All have concluded, at last, that mind has its 
seat somewhere ; and by general consent they 
agree with the phrenologist in considering that, 
for so noble an endowment, the brain affords a 
more suitable habitation than the liver, the heart, 


teful to record, what may already have | 
been inferred, that in private life, and as a citi- | ; 
| Results directly opposite follow from protracted 





aaa 


= mind expresses itself in its present state of 
ing. 

To the question inhand. That particular por- 
tions of the brain will increase by use, or dimin- 
ish by disuse, is simply a consequence of an 
invariable law of nutrition. All of a 
living body, actively, naturally, and not unduly 
exercised, first become more compact in their 
own texture, and secondly, over and above that, 
undergo a le increase in size. 


disuse. Increase, it occurs, has of course 
its limits ; or exertion would lead to monstrosity. 
I hold this ground to be incontrovertible,—That 
long and active exercise of part of the brain- 
mass will, within certain timid, give to that part 
an augmented bulk and weight. When we come 
to speak of the facts, showing a change in form 
of head from exercise of special mental faculties, 
those facts will be found directly to aid in estab- 
lishing the principle here assumed—the plurality 
of the cerebral organs. 

But will the increased bulk of brain produce 
a es in the external form of*the head ?—and 
will this change be so marked as to be evident to 
the senses? A prior question will here claim our 
attention for a time —namely, Does the skull de- 


| termine the form of the brain, or the brain that 
| of the skull? . 


Sir Charles Bell, in his Anatomy, admits that 


| the brain first appears, and that the bones of the 


head are “necessarily adapted to the form of the 
brain, previously existing.” But he adds, “A 
pregnant error [Phrenology] has grown out of 
this demonstration ;” for the skull has the round- 
ed form “ calculated to resist violence from with- 
out ;”’ and thence he argues, that the brain is, 


u | from the first, “‘ formed with relation to the case 
changed in a perceptible degree by the exercise | 
or disuse of particular faculties of the mind ; and | 


| tained that a blow, no matter how hea 


that is destined to cover it.” “The brain,” he 
says, “conforms to what is necessary in the shape 
of the skull.” 

One is tempted here to ask whether it is ascer- 
, on the 


| forehead of an idiot, is necessarily harmless? If 


the stomach, or other localities, fancifully indi- | 


cated by the ancients. 

The question also assumes that the brain con- 
tains upon its surface a plurality 
masses, which are the seat of particular faculties, 
and which have been termed organs. This it is 
not my present business to discuss, and I shall 
here take itfor granted. A striking confirmation 


a bludgeon, or a stone — could possibly 
prove dangerous to such a one, why his forehead 
so flat and receding ?—-why no salient and well- 
drawn arch, to receive and “resist violence ?”’ 
From the portraits we have of Vitellius and the 
negro Eustache, there should be, and doubtless 


| was, a difference of full one and one half inch 
| or upwards in thickness through the head in those 


of nervous | 


of this doctrine, however, is found in a fact not | 


generally known, namely, that it was by the 
study of marked “developments” on the back 
and upper parts of the head, and their connec- 
tion with powerful affections or sentiments in the 


two persons, at the ears. By what rule of logic 
did the gluttonous and cruel tyrant come into 
the worth fore-armed with a cranial side-arch so 
much superior to that of the inoffeasive negro ? 
It is no hard matter to find in the collection of 
skulls in the possession of Messrs. Fowlers and 


| Wells, two that differ full one inch or more in 


individual, that Dr. Gall first succeeded in trans- | 


ferring the seat of the whole emotional part of 


the mind to the brain. Physiologists were al- | 
ready pretty well agreed that the intellect resided | 
there ; but it was for Gall to demonstrate that | 


the brain is the habitation of the whole mental 
man ; and in this conclusion, thus arrived at, his 
opponents have been compelled to coincide, al- 
though they still reject the doctrine of Phreno- 


similar facts! 
Dr. Gall, we might have been talking till this 
day about anger, melancholy, and so on, as being 
“stirred up in our livers,” and of love, devotion, 

ride, courage, and so on, as “arising in our 

earts””—those fleshy masses that never were, nor 
will be, aught more than very good forcing- 
| re for the blood! Indeed, Shakspeare, with 

is home-spun philosophy, which was not always 
of the finest, habitually locates the passion of love 
in the liver. 

I wish here to be understood as not claiming 
for the brain any thing more than that it is the 
instrument of the mind. Not that mind is merely 
the result of cerebral actioa ; but that the organ 
is the necessary physical medium through which 


height from base to crown, at the point of Firm- 
ness or Self-Esteem ; nor to pick out, in almost 
any assemblage of men, two, neither of whom 
ever carried weights on the head, or had the part 
subjected to artificial pressure, and who between 
the same points will present an equal difference. 
And the same might be said of other measure- 
ments of the head. And these differences in heads 


| of equal size otherwise, are very considerable. 


The truth is, the doctrine of Bell, if wholly 


| admitted, does not conflict with Phrenology. 
| The general contour of the skull is round, to fit 
logy, which grew up out of precisely the same and 


Had it not been for the labors of | 


it to “resist violence,” and upon this mainly 
rounded surface the nological organs are 
disposed, throwing it by their ever-varying de- 


| velopment into ever-various degrees of irregular, 





oval and circular outline. The general form of 
the arch is preserved, and Bell’s philosophy is 
satisfied : the yee ry variations, meanwhile, 
are endless, and afford “ample scope and verge’ 
for Phrenology. Had it been, for other reasons, 
fit that the top of the head should be a mainly 
flat surface, the cerebral organs could not stand 
out upon that any more tangibly, nor, to a good 
eye and hand, any more appreciably than they 

0 now. 

But Bell argues that the prominences on the 
cranium are designed merely to strengthen it at 
certain points ; and then confesses that they are 
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not found in all subjects! He admits that a full, 
high forehead indicates “intellectual superiori- 
tf ;’ but then argues that the points known as 
the organs of Causality are but thickenings of 
the frontal bone, with no corresponding projection 
of brain! “The entire convexity,” says he, 
“bears no relation to the surface of the brain 
beneath.” It follows, then, that in Vitellius, the 
cranial bones over the whole side of the head 
must be each nearly one inch thicker than at the 
same points on the head of Eustache !—for these 
cases, he says, are mere “thickenings of the 
bones.”” And so the bones at Causality and Com- 
= in Franklin and Gall, should be full one 
nch thicker than in the majority of the race, to 
account for the great frontal prominence seen in 
them, and yet give to their brain the form it has 
in other men! Here is an absurdity too palpable 
to be deduced by a mind otherwise so philosophi- 
cal, from the single fact—-which is generally ad- 
mitted—that the depressions on the internal 
table of the skull do not always extend—although 
oftener than otherwise they will be found so to 
do—fully as deep as the eminences rise on the ex- 
ternal. And even Bell admits that “size of the 
brain-case, and form of the whole head,” have to 
do with the character and mind ; and in his next 
section he gives the “ Varieties in the Form of 
the Head indicative of National Peculiarities !” 
The witness is dismissed. 

A few facts will here be in place, relative to 
the earliest development of the brain and skull 
in the human embryo. In giving these facts, I 
shall follow the authority of Dr. Carpenter, in 
his “Human Physiology.”” The very first ap- 
— in the human ovum (egg) indicating the 
ocality even of a future organ, is that of a long, 
narrow line between two ridges, termed the 
“ primitive trace ;”’ and this is the site of the 
future brain and spinal marrow. And these ner- 
vous masses are distinctly seen to exist, before 
bone, or even cartilage, has appeared to envelop 
them. After the heart, the brain is the first or- 
gan that arrives clearly at a definite shape and 
consistency. From the end of three months, cer- 
tainly, and some authors say from the eighth 
week, the head is, relatively to the size of the 
organ after birth, much the largest part of the 
entire body ; and thus it continues until near the 
time of birth, so much so as to have the appear- 
ance of monstrosity. This size it owes to the 
brain, not to the skull. The bones of the latter 
do not begin to form until about the eighth week. 
They progress slowly, ossifying from the centre 
towards their edges, and are soft and yielding 
during almost the whole of feetal life. These 
bones do not completely unite until long after 
birth. Indeed, the process of ossification of the 
whole bony structure is generally sup not 
be completed before the twenty-fifth year of 
ife. 

Some of the cranial bones are at the first com- 
posed of several pieces, in each of which the 
bony deposit proceeds from the centre outward. 
Thus Meckel, in his elaborate work on Anatomy, 
translated by Doane, tells us that the temporal 
bone consists of four pieces at birth; and that 
the frontal bone is then in two lateral halves, 
which do not unite until the end of the second 
year. Again he says, “The number of the bones 
of the head differs at different periods of life. 
At first the number is smaller, because ossifica- 
tion does not commence in all parts at the same 
time. Next, the bones are more numerous, be- 
cause some bones are developed by several points 
of ossification, whence result separate pieces, 
which gradually unite.””—Vol. i., p. 459. 

Brain, then, appears before bone; and takes 
form and consistency long before its bony encase- 
ment is completed about it. Brain, therefore, 
must give form to skull at the first ; the latter 
having really no power over the shape of the 
former. Even if, as Bell claims, the skull is 
round in order that it may “resist violence,” I 
will say then that this tendency to roundedness 
must have been first im: on the developing 
brain itself, or the skull must have taken some 
other shape. And this is, doubtless, the true ex- 
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planation ; for heart, lungs, kidneys, and almost 
all nervous ganglis are quite rounded, although 
no special provision for resisting violence could 
have been contemplated in their case. 

Indeed, for what other purpose than the rapid 
production and development of brain necessary 
to the young human being, is it true—as those 
who have studied the “ fetal circulation” well 
know—that the largest portion and best quality 
of blood, during intra-uterine life, is made to 
flow to the h and upper extremities? Cer- 


tainly not solely to harry up the growth of a pair | 


of arms and bands, and of the mass of bone found 
in the head and face,—the latter being incom- 
plete after all this outlay. How much more 
clearly its object is seen to 4 to spur forward the 
development of that most important of all organs 
—the in! Again : Which should mould the 
other—passive bone, or active brain ? 

Although, as I consider, no further proof is 
needed to establish the view here taken, | am 
tempted to add the analogies so appositely stated 
by the Messrs. Fowlers, in their ra tical Phre- 
nology :”’ “ How unreasonable, then, to suppose 
that the skull should throw any obstruction in 
the way of the development of the brain! This 
would be like assuming that men are made for 
the houses they occupy, not the houses for the 
men. What! one operation of nature interfere 
with and prevent another operation of nature! 
Does the bark obstruct the growth of the tree? 
Does the shell of the oyster, the lobster, or the 
pees my the increase of, or give shape to, 
the y of these animals? As well might we 
assume that the skin gives shape to, and prevents 
the growth of, the arm, the hand, or the skull, as 
to suppose that the skull controls the size and 
shape of the brain.” 

e come now to the original question, whether, 
after a certain form of the head has been during 
infancy and youth acquired, that form can be 
perceptibly changed by exercise of the mental 
faculties? It will be well to keep in mind that, 
since both brain and skull are physica/ in their 
nature, they are subject to all physical laws, those 
of pressure among the rest. Being vita/ also, and 
especially the former, they must be subject to the 
vital laws, among which is that of nutrition— 
that is, of change —undergoing constant destruc- 
tion and repair of their parts. 

It is a principle clearly stated by modern 
physiologists, and I think conclusively argued 
by Carpenter, (Human Phys., p. 645,) that in 
vertebrates (back-boned animals) the whole osse- 
ous system is subservient to the ends of the nervo- 
muscular apparatus. Hence he has termed the 
bony framework in these animals the “ neuro- 
skeleton,” in contradistinction from the “ dermo- 
skeleton,”’ which characterizes the lower, inverte- 
brated series. How can the skeleton, which thus 
comes into existence at the demand of the nervo- 
muscular apparatus, fail to conform to the vary- 
ing developments of the latter? Indeed, it does 
so conform. In the blacksmith’s arm—the stand- 
ing illustration of increased muscular develop- 
ment—it is not the muscles alone that are larger, 
but the prominences on the bones to which these 
muscles are attached are also more marked and 
strong. The bones themselves will be found 
more compact and heavy. Thos. Topham, “ the 
strong man,’’ lifted filled hogsheads, and bent 
iron bars by a blow across his bare arm, either 
of which feats would doubtless have broken 
the bones of one less practised in athletic exer- 
cises, even if he had had the muscular power to 
perform them, If bones, ligaments and tendons 
were not ca and strengthened by exercise, 
as well as muscles, then all the former would be 
liable in a thousand instances to be broken by 
the increased power of the latter, where now we 
know no such accident occurs. 

The bones are never equally dense and solid 
throughout. Besides the hollow centre of the 
long bones, all forms have a more or less spongy 
Pel Rs ee in different parts more or 
less numerous small cavities, (cance/li,) and 
communicating through all their parts by minute 
tubes, (the Haversian canals.) Now, investing 
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| bones, and we find each of the 
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the bone completely, and sending off sheots to 
all its cavities, is a membrane (the periosteum) 
which has ramifying in it, wherever it is found, 
capillary blood vessels and absorbents, and also a 
few nerves, (Carpenter, Hum. Phys., pp. 269, 
270.) Thus vessels and nerves penetrate, at.very 
small distances from each other, all parts of the 
latter supplied 
with one or more branches from the arterial 
system, termed its “nutritive arteries.’ The 
object of this whole complex arrangement within 
the bones is simply to sccure their nourishment. 
Therefore, like all other parts, they must be con- 
a rr anes especially since — 
su of blood is, so as we can y 

tive. ih of the bone 


| active in adult life, after the grow 


is fully complete. The same fact is yet more 
clearly proclaimed by the presence of the absord- 
ent vessels, whose special office always is, to take 
up and remove from a part certain products of 
waste or decomposition, appearing under the 
vital operations. And it cannot be said that 
these vessels are present to perform this office 
for the membrane alone,—the membrane itself 
being here not for any value it has per se, but 
merely for the purpose of introducing the vessels 
and nerves concerned in the vital operations of 
the bone. , 
But that there may be no doubt left on a point 
of so much importance, I will quote again from 
Carpenter, Fifth Amer. Ed., p. 266: “In order 
that it [the osseous system) may keep pace with 
the progressive growth of the organism in gene- 


ral, it must be made capable not merely of receiv- | 


ing additions to its surface, but also of having its 
interior gradually consolidated by new deposits, 
and, in like manner, of having the parts first laid 
down removed by ent absorption from 
within as well as from without. Even when the 
full growth of the skeleton has been obtained, 
nutritive changes still take place in it.” It is 
true, Carpenter thinks the waste in bone will be 
slight ; but that it must be very appreciable is 
proved not only by the facts already mentioned, 
but also by those experiments in which madder 
fed to animals enters in the process of their nu- 
trition into the bones, giving them a red color, 
and then, if ita ingestion be discontinued, being 
gradually taken up and removed, so as to restore 
them to their original whiteness. And Carpenter 
himself tells us, p. 552, “That some nutritive 
change is continually taking place in them [the 
bones and teeth} is certain from the fact that, if 
the supply of blood be withdrawn, the parts thus 
affected die and are cast out of the body.” This 
is true at any age ; and if even in adult and old 
age nutrition of bone must still go on, certainly 
then decomposition of bone must first be going 
on to make room for the additional material. 
The bones, then, during life are constantly in a 
state of change ; and this is the point I have been 
laboring to establish. 

The least we can say for the osseous masses is, 
therefore, that their changes are more slow than 
those of the other tissues of the body. Yet these 
changes are actual ; and. under the effect of a 
steady pressure, as in the case of the brain acting 
from within upon the skull, in connection with a 
strong afflux of blood to the parts—a conjunction 
of all which conditions must occur in active exer- 
cise of the brain—this change of substance may 
become much more — and effectual than it 
— be under the ordinary circumstances of the 
system. 

Let us now, to illustrate the effects of this 
brain-pressure, suppose an impossible case, but 
one that will shed some light on the subject. 
Suppose that within the cranium of a living per- 
son we could introduce an iron bar, so fitted that 
it could be fixed immovably by one end in the 
centre of the brain, the other end being nicely 
and accurately adjusted into the depression or 
furrow (“digital fossa’) at the centre of the 
frontal bone on its inner surface, on which de- 
pression phrenologists say is seated the organ of 
Comparison. Suppose for from three to six hours 
daily this bar should be so expanded by heat as 
to push with pretty firm pressure, no more, on 
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the inner surface of the skull,-—the central end 
being still immovable, and life, with all its opera- 
tions of circulation, nutrition, and so on, being 
supposed still to continue. What now would be 
the effect ? Pg a = the 
stone,’’ sa) proverb. not the crani- 
um, eat 2 undergoing its all the while, 
gradually yield to this pressure? Would not the 
organ of om parison enlarge, and perceptibly, 
too, to an external eye? It must do so; the 
result is inevitable. But the cerebral or of 
Comparison itself is based on other parts of brain, 
extending inward to the centre of the whole 
mass ; and the resistance of all the other portions 
pat ms at the centre, this, or any column of 
cere! substance, may be aptly compared to 
the bar of iron—fixed pretty much immovably 
within, and, if it ex 3 at all, forced to press 
chiefly upon the inner surface of the skull, with 
which it lies in contact. Active exercise of any 
pest —@ muscle—the liver, in furnishing bile dur- 

g digestion—or a portion of the brain, always 
invites the blood largely into that.part. This in- 
flux of blood creates pressure on whatever lies 
adjacent, and also leads to increased growth of the 
part so supplied ; and in the case of the skull, the 
double source of re thence resulting would 
be necessarily the cause of a gradual change of 
shape. The result here indicated would, of course, 
take place more readily in youth and early man- 
hood,. than later in life ; and this well 
with the fact always observed, that marked 
changes in the character and mental aptitudes 
are much more likely to occur in early than in 
advanced years. For a man to appeal strongly 
and long to any organ, previously not unusually 
developed, is like his locating a brace or a bat- 
tering-ram at the corresponding point within the 
cranium, and forcing it out into new and marked 
prominence. 

Some may object here, that uhder the pressure 
supposed, the internal table (layer) of the cranial 
bones would be absorbed ; and that thus room to 
accommodate the enlarging organ would be 
made, without affecting the external form of the 
head. Under very active exercise of portions of 
the brain, such absorption will doubtless take 
place in a degree, and more, probably, in propor- 
tion as the age of the person is greater, and 
change of substance less, But this evidently 
does not meet the whole demands of the case. 
For we shall not soon hear, I imagine, of a por- 
tion of the brain making its way completely 
through the skull, at even the thinnest part. 
And in this objection it is forgotten that the in- 
ternal cellular portion of the cranial bones 
(diploé) is quite firm, as well as are the two, 
tables, It is not so spongy as to be soft or yield- 
ing ; and therefore, whatever presses on the inner, 
presses for that very reason on the outer table, 
and, though it may be to a slightly less extent, 
modifies that also. 

The arguments thus far adduced, relate wholly 
to the case of increase of size in the cerebral 
organs. The opposite case, decrease of the cere- 
bral masses, needs not be separately considered. 
In view of all that has been said, I think it clear 
thata diminution of pressure on the inner sur- 
face of the skull would certainly be attended with 
gradual recession of the latter to keep up its 
adaptation to the cerebral surface. If, however, 
the brain shrinks inordinately, as in atrophy, it 
is well known that the skull does not then keep 
pace with it, and the cavity fills with water. 

There is one aj nt difficulty in the way of 
this theory, to which I shall hope to do justice on 
a future occasion. The subject of the obstacles 
to cranioscopy presented by the scalp will then 
also be considered. 

Having now, as I think, established the i= 
bility of appreciable changes in the con- 
formation of the head, I shall in the proposed 
article take up the fact, and detail some cases in 
which such changes have actually taken place. 

Tue saying “that there is more pleasure in 
giving than receiving,” is supposed to apply to 
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THE WILD TURKEY. 


Tue wild turkey belongs to the Gallinac and 
to the order maleagris gallopavo, and is found only in 
America. Its original range extended from the north-west- 
ern part of the United States to the Isthmus of Panama. It 
is now mostly confined to the unsettled or thinly in’ 
portions of Arkansas, Louisiana, Tennessee, 

Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois, and the vast 

west and south-west of these States, though 

numbers in Georgia, Florida, the Carolinas; 
Pennsylvania. Turkeys of a mongrel variety, 

scrossing of the wild and tame breeds, are found in 
mountainous parts of Sussex co., New Jersey, and in west- 
ern New York, and are usually called wild turkeys. They 
are occasionally brought to the New York and Philadelphi 


within hearing responds, rolling note after note, in the most 
rapid succession ; not as when spreading the tail and strut- 
ting near the hen, but in a voice qeomnbibig that of the tame 
turkey, when he hears any unusual or frequently repeated 
noise. Where the turkeys are numerous, the woods from 
one end to the other, sometimes for hundreds of miles, re- 
sound with this remarkable voice of their wooing, uttered 
responsively from their .roosting-places; this is continued 
for about an hour, and on the rising of the sun, they silently 
descend from their perches, and the males begin to strat, for 
the purpose of winning the admiration of the females. If 
call be given from the ground, the males in the vicinity 
fly towards the individual, and whether ee perceive her 
or not, erect and spread their tails, throw the head back- 
ward, distend their comb and wattles, strut pompously, and 
rustle their wings and -feathers, While thus occupied, 
they occasionally halt to look out for the female, and then 
resume their strutting and pa movement. Duri 
this ceremonious ap h, the males often encounter eac 
other, and fierce es ensue, when the conflict is only ter- 





markets. 
Some of the peculiar habits of the wild turkey are thus 
described by Mr. Van Wyck in the “Transactions of the 


American Institute” for 1852: 
“a The wild turkeys do not confine themselves to any par- 


ticular food ; they eat maize or Indian corn, all sorts of ber- 
ries, fruits, grains and grasses; and even tadpoles, young 
frogs and lizards, are occasionally found in their crops; but 
where the pecan nut, (a variety of the hickory,) is plenty, 
they jae that food to every other. Their more general 
predilection is, however, for the acorn, or mast, on which 
they readily fatten. 

About the beginning of October, while the mast still re- 
mains on the trees, they assemble in flocks, and direct their 
course to the rich bottom landa. At this season they are 
observed in = numbers on the Ohio and Miasissippi. 
The time of this irraption is known to Indians by the name 
of the turkey month. 

The males, usually termed gobblers, associate in ies 
nambering from ten to a hundred, and seek their food apart 
from the females; whilst the latter either move aboat singly 
with their young, then nearly two-thirds ta or, in com- 
pany with other females and their families, form troops, 
sometimes consisting of seventy or eighty individuals, all of 
whom are intent on avoiding the old males, who, whenever 
&n opportunity offers, attack and destroy the young by 
Tepeated blows on the head. All parties, however, travel in 
the same m, and on foot, unless they are compelled 
to seek their individual safety by flying from the hunter's 
og their march is impeded by n&tural obstractions. 

hen the turkeys have surmounted all difficulties, and 
arrived in their land of abundance, they disp in aifall 
flocks, com of individuals of all sexes and ages inter- 
mingle. who devour all the mast as they advance; this oc- 
curs abvut the middle of November. It has been observed 
that after these long journeys, the turkeys become so fami- 

near the farm-houses and plantations, as to enter the 
stables and corn-cribs in search of food; in iy ef 
pass the autumn and part of the winter. sea- 
Son, great numbers are killed by the inhabitants, who pre- 
serve them in a-frozen state, in order to them to 
distant markets. 

Early in Varch they begin to pair; and for a short time 
Previous, the females from and shun their mates, 
though the latter pertinaciously fodow them, uttering their 








_ ling notes. The sexes roost apart, but at no great dis- 
so that when the female utters a call, every male 


ted by the flight or death of the vanquished. 

When mated for the season, one or more females, thus 
associated, follow their favorite, and roost in the immediate 
neighborhood, if not on the same tree, until they begin to 
lay, when they change their mode of life, in order to save 
their eggs, which the male uniformly breaks, if in his power, 
that the female may not be withdrawn from his company 
and attention. At this time, the females shun the males 
during the greater part of the day ; the latter become clumsy 
and careless, meet cach other peacefully, and cease to gobble, 
The sexes then separate; the males, being thin and meagre, 
retire and conceal themselves by prostrate trees in secluded 
parts of the forest, or in the almost impenetrable recesses of 
# cane-brake. About the wniddle of April, when the weather 
is dry, the female selects a proper place in which to deposit 
her eggs, secured from the encroachment of water, and, as 
far as possible, concealed from the watchful eye of the crow ; 
this crafty bird espies the hen going to her nest, and having 
discovered the precious deposit, waits for the absence of the 
parent, and removes every one of the eggs from the spot, 
that he may devour them at his leisure. 

The nest is placed on the ground, either in a dry ridge in 
the failen top of a dead tree, under a thicket of sumach 
or briars, or by the side of a log; it is of a very simple 
structure, being composed of a dried leaves. In this 
receptacle the eggs are ited, sometimes to the number 
of twenty, bat more ly from nine to fifteen; they are 
whitish, spotted with red brown, like those of the 
domestic turkey. The female always approaches her nest 
with great caution, varying her course so as ey to reach 
it twice by the same route; and on leaving her charge, she 
is very careful to cover the whole with dry leaves, with 
which she Is it so fully, as to make it extremely 
difficult, even for one who has watched her movements, to 
indicate the exact spot. When laying or sitting, the turkey 
hen is not easily driven from her by the approach of 
apparent dai + but if an enemy she crouches as 
low as and suffers it to pass. 
their nests on account of 
shoald a 





though otherwise she lays but one nest of eggs during the 
season. Several turkey hens sometimes associate, perhaps 
for mutual safety, and deposit their eggs in the same nest, 
and rear their broods together. Mr. Audubon once found 
three females sitting on forty-two eggs. In such cases, the 
nest is constantly guarded by one of the parties, so that no 
crow, waven, 42 ptloath Gunde eggrendh The mother will 
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not forsake her eggs when near hatching, while life remains ; 
she will suffer au enclosure to be made around and im- 
prison her, rather than abandon her charge. 


The wild turkey is much esteemed as an article of food, 
being superior in flavor to the tame. On this account it is 
much hunted. They are very shy, and difficult to approach 
under ordinary circumstances, in the daytime, and when on 
the ground; but a knowledge of their habits places them 
almost wholly within the power of the skilful hunter, who, 
according to Audubon and others, when they are all quietly 
perched for the night, takes a stand previously chosen by 
daylight, and when the rising moon enables him to take 
sure aim, shoots them down at leisure; and by carefully 
singling out those on the lower branches first, he may secure 
neariy the whole flock. Neither the presence of the hunter, 
while making this slaughter, nor the report of his gun, seem 
to frighten the turkeys in the least, although the appearance 
of a single ow! or other bird of prey would be sufficient to 
alarm the whole flock. This fancied security or heedless- 
ness of danger while at roost, is said to be characteristic of 
all the gallinacious birds of North America. Pens is another 
mode of taking them, more common and more destructive, 
even, than shooting them. These are made of logs, close 
and large enough to contain almost any number. They are 
baited by grain of various kinds, though mostly Indian corn, 
and enticed through an opening left for the purpose, the 
grain or feed being liberally spread on the floor within, and 
fur some distance outside. One or two leaders will, in this 
way, sometimes lead in and secure @ great many, say a hun- 
dred or more, 

The wild turkey is described as of a glossy dark color; he 
is generally called black. He is not black, like the crow ; he 
is more of a furruginous or iron color, with small shining 
coppery bronze spots, especially on the wings and tail. 
Audubon says, “In the wild state, a white or even aspeckled 
turkey is unknown, and we venture to say that a plain black 
one has hardly ever occurred.” 

Our object has been to give a brief sketch of the natural 
history of the wild tarkey, and not to write an article on 
diet, but we may remark in closing that while we deem wild 
turkeys and other wild game mach less objectionable as food 
than the unhealthy and unnaturally fatted domestic animals, 
whose flesh covers the tables of our people, and converts 
their stomachs into living sepulchres, still we believe that in 
advocating a farinaeeous and fruit diet, we promote the true 
civilization and elevation of the race. 

Will it not be far better to devote less attention to turkeys 
and pigs, and more to turnips and potatoes, as well as to 
apples, pears, peaches, grapes, and plums ? 


Miscellany. 








GOLD COINS. 


ANCIENT COINS, &o. 


From the earliest periods of which we have any authen- 
tic historical records, the metals, and more particularly 
gold and silver, have been used as a currency in all com- 
mercial transactions. We find no evidence, however, of 
their having been coined, or used in any other manner than 
by weight, until about 1184 B. C., at which time we have 
the authority of Homer for believing that brass coin was in 
use. It is supposed the Lydians, whose favorable maritime 
position gave them the first rank among the commercial 
nations of that age, were the first to introduce coining; but 
the most ancient coins of which we have positive know- 
ledge are of Macedonia. 

The first coinage in Rome was made under Servius Tul- 
lius, about 600 B, C.; and brass was the only metal used 
previous to 266 B. ©. when Fabius Pictor coined silver. 
This fact shows the commercial transactions between Rome 
and the East to have been very slight, as gold and silver 
were in use there long before. Gold was first coined in 
Rome, 206 B.C. Iron in Sparta, and iron and tin in Bri- 
tain, were used as currency previous to this time. 

On the earliest coins we find emblems of cities, and figures 
of deities and their attributes, It is generally believed that 
the head of no living person was impressed upon them until 
the reign of Julius , who obtained permission from 
the Senate to have his it thus honored. Some author- 
ities claim, however, that the coin of Macedon, with the 
head of Alexander the Great upon them, were the first, 
Whichever may have been the leader established a custom 
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planation ; for heart, lungs, kidneys, and almost 
all nervous ganglis are quite rounded, although 
no special provision for resisting violence out 
have been contemplated in their case. 

Indeed, for what other than the rapid 
production and development of brain necessary 
to the young human 
who have studied the “fetal circulation” well 
know—that the largest portion and best quality 
of blood, | intra-uterine life, is made to 
flow to the h and upper extremities? Cer- 


tainly not solely to harry up the growth of a pair | 


of arms and hands, and of the mass of bone found 
in the head and face,—the latter being incom- 
plete after all this outlay. How much more 
clearly its object is seen to be, to spur forward the 
development of that most important of all organs 
—the in! Again: Which should mould the 
other— passive bone, or active brain ? 

Although, as I consider, no further proof is 
needed to establish the view here taken, I am 
tempted to add the analogies rape) mer stated 
by the Messrs. Fowlers, in their “ Practical Phre- 
nology :”’ “ How unreasonable, then, to suppose 
that the skull should throw any obstruction in 
the way of the development of the brain! This 
would be like assuming that men are made for 
the houses they occupy, not the houses for the 
men. What! one operation of nature interfere 
with and prevent another operation of nature! 
Does the bark obstruct the growth of the tree? 
Does the shell of the oyster, the lobster, or the 
fg ot ag the increase of, or give shape to, 
the y of these animals? As well might we 
assume that the skin gives shape to, and prevents 
the growth of, the arm, the hand, or the skull, as 
to suppose that the skull controls the size and 
shape of the brain.” 

e come now to the original question, whether, 
after a certain form of the head has been during 
infancy and youth acquired, that form can be 
perceptibly changed by exercise of the mertal 
faculties? It will be well to keep in mind that, 
since both brain and skull are physical in their 
nature, they are subject to all physical laws, those 
of pressure among the rest. Being vita/ also, and 
especially the former, they must be subject to the 
vital laws, among which is that of nutrition— 
that is, of change —undergoing constant destruc- 
tion and repair of their parts. 

It is a principle clearly stated by modern 
physiologists, and I think conclusively argued 

y Carpenter, (Human Phys., p. 645,) that in 
vertebrates (back-boned animals) the whole osse- 
ous system is subservient to the ends of the nervo- 
muscular apparatus. Hence he has termed the 
bony framework in these animals the “ neuro- 
skeleton,”’ in contradistinction from the “ dermo- 
skeleton,’ which characterizes the lower, inverte- 
brated series. How can the skeleton, which thus 
comes into existence at the demand of the nervo- 
muscular apparatus, fail to conform to the vary- 
ing developments of the latter? Indeed, it does 
so conform. In the blacksmith’s arm—the stand- 
ing illustration of increased muscular develop- 
ment—it is not the muscles alone that are larger, 
but the prominences on the bones to which these 
muscles are attached are also more marked and 
strong. The bones themselves will be found 
more compact and heavy. Thos. Topham, “ the 
strong man,” lifted filled hogsheads, and bent 
iron bars by a blow across his bare arm, either 
of which feats would doubtless have broken 
the bones of one less practised in athletic exer- 
cises, even if he had had the muscular power to 
perform them, If bones, ligaments and tendons 
were not dev: and ened by exercise, 
as well as muscles, then all former would be 
liable in a thousand instances to be broken by 
the increased power of the latter, where now we 
know no such accident occurs, 

The bones are never equally dense and solid 
throughout. Besides the hollow centre of the 
long bones, all forms have a more or less spongy 
structure,—containing in different parts more or 
less numerous waa cavities, (cancelli,) and 
communicating through all their parts by minute 
tubes, (the Haversian canals.) Now, investing 


ing, is it true—as those | 
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the bone completely, and sending off shoots to 
all its cavities, is a membrane (the periosteum) 
which has ramifying in it, wherever it is found, 
capillary blood vessels and absorbents, and also a 
few nerves. (Carpenter, Hum. Phys., pp. 269, 
270.) Thus vessels and nerves penetrate, at.very 
small distances from each other, all parts of the 


| bones, and we find each of the latter supplied 
| with one or more branches from the arterial 


system, termed its “nutritive arteries.” The 
object of this whole complex arrangement within 
the bones is simply to sceure their nourishment. 
Therefore, like ail other parts, they must be con- 
stantly undergoing waste ; especially since this 
supply of blood is, so far as we can judge, equally 
active in adult life, after the growth of the bone 
is fully complete. The same fact is yet more 
clearly proclaimed by the of the absorb- 
ent vessels, whose special office always is, to take 
up and remove from a part certain products of 
waste or decomposition, appearing under the 
vital operations. And it cannot be said that 
these vessels are present to perform this office 
for the membrane alone,—the membrane itself 
being here not for any value it has per se, but 
merely for the purpose of introducing the vessels 
and nerves concerned in the vital operations of 
the bone. 

But that there may be no doubt left on a point 
of so much importance, I will quote again from 
Carpenter, Fifth Amer. Ed., p. 266: “In order 
that it [the osseous system] may keep pace with 
the progressive growth of the organism in gene- 
ral, it must be made capable not merely of receiv- 
ing additions to its surface, but also of having its 
interior gradually consolidated by new deposits, 
and, in like manner, of having the parts first laid 
down removed ent absorption from 
within as well as from without. Even when the 
full growth of the skeleton has been obtained, 
nutritive changes still take place in it.” It is 
true, Carpenter thinks the waste in bone will be 
slight ; but that it must be very appreciable is 
proved not only by the facts already mentioned, 
but also by those experiments in which madder 
fed to animals enters in the process of their nu- 
trition into the bones, giving them a red color, 
and then, if its ingestion be discontinued, being 
gradually taken up and removed, so as to restore 
them to their original whiteness. And Carpenter 
himself tells us, p. 552, “That some nutritive 
change is continually taking place in them [the 
bones and teeth} is certain from the fact that, if 
the supply of blood be withdrawn, the parts thus 
affected die and are cast out of the body.’ This 
is true at any age ; and if even in adult and old 
age nutrition of bone must still go on, certainly 
then decomposition of bone must first be going 
on to make room for the additional material. 
The bones, then, during life are constantly in a 
state of change ; and this is the point I have been 
laboring to establish. 

The least we can say for the osseous masses is, 
therefore, that their changes are more slow than 
those of the other tissues of the body. Yet these 
changes are actual ; and’ under the effect of a 
steady pressure, as in the case of the brain acting 
from within upon the skull, in connection with a 
strong afflux of blood to the parts—a conjunction 
of all which conditions must occur in active exer- 
cise of the brain—this change of substance may 
become much more rapid and effectual than it 
would be under the atay circumstances of the 
system. 

Let us now, to illustrate the effects of this 
brain-pressure, suppose an impossible case, but 
one that will shed some light on the subject. 
Suppose that within the cranium of a living per- 
son we could introduce an iron bar, so fitted that 
it could be fixed immovably by one end in the 
centre of the brain, the other end being nicely 
and accurately adjusted into the depression or 
furrow (“digital fossa’) at the centre of the 
frontal bone on its inner surface, on which de- 
—- phrenologists say is seated the organ of 

Jomparison. Suppose for from three to six hours 
daily this bar should be so expanded by heat as 
to push with pretty firm pressure, no more, on 
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the inner surface of the skull,--the central end 
being still immovable, and life, with all its opera- 
tions of circulation, nutrition, and so on, being 
supposed still to continue. now would be 
the effect ? = Laer agg — the 
stone,” sa) proverb. e crani- 
um, pW apts A mote its changes all the while, 
gradual} are to this pressure? Would not the 
organ of Jomparison enlarge, and perceptibly, 
too, to an external eye? It must do so; the 
result is inevitable. But the cerebral or, of 
Comparison itself is based on other parts of brain, 
extending inward to the centre of the whole 
mass ; and the resistance of all the other portions 
meeting at the centre, “y 8 aaa of 

substance, may ly com to 
the bar of iron—fixed Aig oN immovably 
within, and, if it ex at all, forced to press 
chiefly upon the inner surface of the skull, with 
which it lies in contact. Active exercise of any 
pate muscle—the liver, in furnishing bile dur- 

g digestion—or a portion of the brain, always 
invites the blood largely into that.part. This in- 
flux of blood creates pressure on whatever lies 
adjacent, and also leads to increased growth of the 
part so supplied ; and in the case of the skull, the 
double source of pressure thence resulting would 
be necessarily the cause of a gradual change of 
shape. The result here indicated would, of course, 
take place more readily in youth and early man- 
hood, than later in life ; and this agrees well 
with the fact always observed, that marked 
changes in the character and mental aptitudes 
are much more likely to occur in early than in 
advanced years. For a man to appeal strongly 
and long to any organ, previously not unusually 
developed, is like his locating a brace or a bat- 
tering-ram at the corresponding point within the 
cranium, and forcing it out into new and marked 
prominence. 

Some may object here, that under the pressure 
supposed, the internal table (layer) of the cranial 
bones would be absorbed ; and that thus room to 
accommodate the enlarging organ would be 
made, without affecting the external form of the 
head. Under very active exercise of portions of 
the brain, such absorption will doubtless take 
place in a degree, and more, probably, in propor- 
tion as the age of the person is greater, and 
change of substance less. But this evidently 
does not meet the whole demands of the case. 
For we shall not soon hear, I imagine, of a por- 
tion of the brain making its completely 
through the skull, at even the t part. 
And in this objection it is forgotten the in- 
ternal cellular portion of the cranial bones 
(diploé) is quite firm, as well as are the two, 
tables. It is not so spongy as to be soft or yield- 
ing ; and therefore, whatever presses on the inner, 
presses for that very reason on the outer table, 
and, though it may be to a slightly less extent, 
modifies that also. 

The arguments thus far adduced, relate wholly 
to the case of increase of size in the cerebral 
organs. The opposite cuse, decrease of the cere- 
bral masses, needs not be se tely considered. 
In view of all that has been said, I think it clear 
that a diminution of pressure on the inner sur- 
face of the skull would certainly be attended with 
gradual recession of the latter to keep up its 
adaptation to the cerebral surface. If, however, 
the brain shrinks inordinately, as in atrophy, it 
is well known that the skull does not then keep 
pace with it, and the ey fills with water. 

There is one apparent difficulty in the way of 
this theory, to which I shall hope to do justice on 
a futare occasion. The subject of the obstacles 
to cranioscopy presented by the scalp will then 
also be considered. 

ema > now, wt think, by eee the i- 
bility of appreciable changes in con- 
feeien at the head, I shall in the 
article take up the fact, and detail some cases in 
which such changes have actually taken place. 

Tue saying “that there is more pleasure in 
giving than receiving,” is supposed to apply to 
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THE WILD TURKEY. 


Tue wild turkey belongs to the Gallinac and 
to the order maleagris gallopavo, and is found only in 
America. Its original range extended from the north-west- 
ern part of the United States to the Isthmus of Panama. It 
is now mostly confined to the unsettled or thinly in 
portions of Arkansas, Louisiana, Tennessee, 

Kentucky, Indiana, [llinois, and the vast 

west and south-west of these States, though 

numbers in Georgia, Florida, the Carolinas} 
Pennsylvania, Turkeys of a mongrel variety, 

a crossing of the wild and tame breeds, are found in 
mountainous parts of Sussex co., New Jersey, and in west- 
ern New York, and are usually called wild turkeys. They 
are occasionally brought to the New York and Philadelphia 
markets. 

Some of the peculiar habits of the wild turkey are thus 
described by Mr. Van Wyck in the “Transactions of the 
American Institute” for 1852: 


The wild turkeys do not confine themselves to any par- 
ticular food; they eat maize or Indian corn, all sorts of ber- 
ries, fruits, grains and grasses; and even tadpoles, young 
frogs and lizards, are occasionally found in their crops; but 
where the nut, (a variety of the hickory,) is plenty, 
they ae that food to every other. Their more general 
predilection is, however, for the acorn, or mast, on which 
they readily fatten. 

About the beginning of October, while the mast still re- 
mains on the trees, they assemble in flocks, and direct their 
course to the rich bottom landa. At this season they are 
observed _— numbers on the Ohio and Mississippi. 
The time of this irruption is known to Indians by the name 
of the turkey 

The males, usually termed gobblers, associate in poms 
numbering from ten to a hundred, and seek their food apart 
frun the females; whilst the latter either move aboat singly 
with their young, then nearly two-thirds en or, in com- 
pany with other females and their families, form troops, 
sometimes consisting of seventy or eighty individuals, all of 
whom are intent on avoiding the old males, who, whenever 
&n opportunity offers, attack and destroy the young by 
Tepeated blows on the head. All parties, however, travel in 
the same mn, and on foot, unless they are compelled 
to seek their individual safety by flying from the hanter's 
me their march is impeded by nAtural obstractions. 

hen the turkeys have surmounted all difficulties, and 
arrived in their land of abundance, they disp in eMail 
flocks, com of individuals of all sexes and ages inter- 
devour all the mast as they advance; this oc- 
the middle of November. It has been observed 
that after these long journeys, the turkeys become so fami- 
liar near the farm-houses aad plantations, as to enter the 
Stables and corn-cribs in search of food; in bo ats 
pass the autumn and part of the winter. During sea- 
oa great ae are ey! the inhabitants, wae pre- 
ve them in a-frozen order to jem to 
distant markets. ~~ ee 





Early in March they to ; and for a short time 
begin to pair 


Previous, the from and shun their mates, 
thou Pertinecloasly fodow them, uttering their 

bbdli; he sexes roost apart, but at no great dis- 
ened, do Gab when che feasts chew © en every taitb 





within hearing responds, rolling note after note, in the most 
rapid succession ; not as when spreading the tail and strut- 
ting near the hen, but in a voice resembling that of the tame 
turkey, when he hears any 1 or freq ly repeated 
noise. Where the turkeys are numerous, the woods from 
one end to the other, sometimes for andres of miles, re- 
sound with this remarkable voice of their wooing, uttered 
responsively from their .roosting-places; this is continued 
for about an hour, and on the oe of the sun, they silently 
descend from their perches, and the males 
the purpose of winning the jon of the females. 

e call be given from the ground, the males in the vicinity 
fly towards the individual, and whether 2 perceive her 
or not, erect and spread their tails, throw the head back- 
ward, distend their comb and wattles, strut pompously, and 
rustle their wings and body-feathers. While thus occupied, 
they occasionally halt to look out for the female, and then 
resume their strutting and pompous movement. Duri 
this ceremonious ap h, the males often encounter eac 
other, and fierce es ensue, when the conflict is only ter- 
minated by the flight or death of the vanquished. 

When mated for the season, one or more females, thus 
associated, follow their favorite, and roost in the immediate 
neighborhood, if not on the same tree, until they begin to 
lay, when they change their mode of life, in colar to save 
their eggs, which the male uniformly breaks, if in his power, 
that the female may not be withdrawn from his company 
and attention. At this time, the females shun the males 
during the greater part of the day ; the latter become clumsy 
and careless, meet each other peacefully, and cease to gobble. 
The sexes then separate; the males, being thin and meagre, 
retire and conceal themselves by prostrate trees in u 
parts of the forest, or in the almost impenetrable recesses of 
2 cane-brake. About the middle of April, when the weather 
is dry, the female selects a proper place in which to deposit 
her eggs, secured from the encroachment of water, and, as 
far as possible, concealed from the watchful eye of the crow ; 
this crafty bird espies the hen going to her nest, and having 
discovered the precious deposit, waits for the absence of the 
parent, and removes every one of the eggs from the spot, 
that he may devour them at his leisure. 

The nest is placed on the ground, either in a dry ridge in 
the fallen top of a dead tree, under a thicket of ssmach 
or briars, or by the side of a dogs it is of a very simple 
structure, being composed of a dried leaves. In this 
Teceptacle the eggs are ited, sometimes to the number 
of twenty, bat more ly from nine to fifteen; they are 
whitish, spotted with reddish brown, like those of the 
domestic turkey. The female slways approaches her nest 
with great caution, varying her course so as “+! to reach 
it twice by the same route; and on leaving her charge, she 
is very careful to cover the whole with dry leaves, with 
which she Is it so fally, as to make it extremely 
difficult, even for one who has watched her moy its, to 
indicate the exact prow When laying or sitting, the turkey 

ven from her post by the approach of 

* but if an enemy she crouches a8 

and suffers it to pass. seldom abandon 

their nests on account of discovered by man, but 
should a animal, 
eggs, the . 

removed, again seeks the male and recommences laying, 

though otherwise she laye but one nest of eggs during the 

season. Several turkey hens sometimes associate, perhaps 

for mutual safety, and it their eggs in the same nest, 

and rear their broods together. Mr. Audubon once found 

three females sitting on forty-two eggs. In such cases, the 

nest is constantly guarded by one of the parties, so that no 

crow, seven, 48 ptln-esh Gusts approach it, The mother will 
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not forsake ber eggs when near hatching, while life remains ; 
she will suffer an enclosure to be around and im- 
prison her, rather than abandon her charge. 


The wild turkey is much esteemed as an article of food, 
being superior in flavor to the tame. On this account it is 
much hunted. They are very shy, and difficult to approach 
under ordinary circumstances, in the daytime, and when on 
the ground ; but a knowledge of their habits places them 
almost wholly within the power of the skilful hunter, who, 
according to Audubon and others, when they are all quietly 
perched for the night, takes a stand previously chosen by 
daylight, and when the rising moon enables him to take 
sure aim, shoots them down at leisure; and by carefully 
singling out those on the lower branches first, he may secure 
nearly the whole flock. Neither the presence of the hunter, 
while making this slaughter, nor the report of his gun, seem 
to frighten the turkeys in the least, although the appearance 
of a single ow! or other bird of prey would be sufficient to 
alarm the whole flock. This fancied security or heedless- 
ness of danger while at roost, is said to be characteristic of 
all the gallinacious birds of North America. Pens is another 
mode of taking them, more common and more destructive, 
even, than shooting them. These are made of logs, close 
and large enough to contain almost any number. They are 
baited by grain of various kinds, though mostly Indian corn, 
and enticed through an opening left for the purpose, the 
grain or feed being liberally spread on the floor within, and 
for some distance outside. One or two leaders will, in this 
way, sometimes lead in and secure @ great many, Say a hun- 
dred or more, 

The wild turkey is described as of a glossy dark color; he 
is generally called black. He is not black, like the crow; hoe 
is more of a furraginous or iron color, with small shining 
coppery bronze spots, especially on the wings and tail. 
Audubon says, “In the wild state, a white or even aspeckled 
turkey is unknown, and we venture to say that a plain black 
one has hardly ever occurred.” 

Our object has been to give a brief sketch of the natural 
history of the wild turkey, and not to write an article on 
diet, but we may remark in closing that while we deem wild 
turkeys and other wild game much less objectionable as food 
than the unhealthy and unnaturally fatted domestic animals, 
whose flesh covers the tables of our people, and converts 
their stomachs into living sepulchres, still we believe that in 
advocating a farinaceous and fruit diet, we promote the true 
civilization and elevation of the race. 

Will it not be far better to devote less attention to turkeys 
and pigs, and more to turnips and potatoes, as well as to 
apples, pears, peaches, grapes, and plums? 


Miscellany. 
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ANCIENT COINS, &c. 


From the earliest periods of which we have any authen- 
tic historical records, the metals, and more particularly 
gold and silver, have been used as a currency in all com- 
mercial transactions. We find no evidence, however, of 
their having been coined, or used in any other manner than 
by weight, until about 1184 B. C., at which time we have 
the authority of Homer for believing that braas coin was in 
use, It is supposed the Lydians, whose favorable maritime 
position gave them the first rank among the commercial 
nations of that age, were the first to introduce cvining; but 
the most ancient coins of which we have positive know- 
ledge are of Macedonia. 

The first coinage in Rome was made under Servius Tul- 
linus, about 600 B, O.; and brass was the only metal used 
previous to 266 B. ©. when Fabius Pictor coined silver. 
This fact shows the commercial transactions between Rome 
and the East to have been very slight, as gold and silver 
were in use there long before. Gold was first coined in 
Rome, 206 B.C. Iron in Sparta, and iron and tin in Bri- 
tain, were used as currency previous to this time. 

On the earliest coins we find emblems of cities, and figures 
of deities and their attributes, It is generally believed that 
the head of no living person was impressed upon them until 
the reign of Julius , who obtained permission from 
the Senate to have his it thus honored. Some author- 
ities claim, however, that the coin of Macedon, with the 
head of Alexander the Great upon them, were the first, 
Whichever may have been the leader established a custom 
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which has been very generally followed, not less than 300 


portraits being preserved in the series of Roman imperial 
coins. 


the two metals, Congress enacted that th fter the weight 
of the Eagle should be 258 grains, of which 282 grains 
should be pure gold. This gave as the standard, 89914 
th dths, The gold coins minted anterior to this enact- 








The first coinage in England was made by the R at 
Colchester, and the Roman coins were the common cur- 
reney until after the arrival of the Saxons. 

Previous to the Middle Ages, the English coias presented 
8 variety of shapes, being oblong, square, round, and many- 
sided. The round form proving to be the most convenient, 
was finally universally adopted. 

The first certain record of gold coins being struck In Eng- 
land is during the reign of Henry IIL, A. D. 1257. Pre- 
vious to 1558, the operation of coining was performed by 
placing the metal between two steel dies, and striking a 
blow with a hammer. A mill was invented in this year, 
but was not introduced into England until 1617, since which 
time improvements have been repeatedly made, until the 
perfeetion of the machinery at present used in the United 
States Mint has beon attained. 


GOLD COINS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

The United States Mint was established and located at 
Philadelphia by the Act of Congress passed April 2d, 1792, 
but did not go Into operation until the next year, when the 
Eagle and Half-Eagle were rT 
coined. The Eagle, in ac- 
cordance with the provi- 
sions of the same act, was 
to weigh 270 grains, and 
“that eleven parts in 
twelve of the entire weight 
of each of the said coins 
shall consist of pure gold, 
and the remaining one- 
twelfth part of alloy; and 
the said alloy shall be com- o 
posed of silver and copper, 
not exceeding one-half sil- Old Earle, $10.50 
ver, a8 shall be found convenient.” The legal value of the 
Eagle was fixed at ten dollars. 

The whole number of Eagles struck previous to and in- 
eluding 1904, was 182,593. Their issne was then discon- 
tinned, and no more were coined until 1838. 

Of the Half-Eagle, which was of the same degree of fine- 
ness, but only one-half the weight of the Eagle, three styles 
were produced previous to 1884: 


Old & Eagis, $5.25 Old % Eagle, $5.25 


Quarter-Eagles were first coined in 1796, but thelr num- | 


ber was limited until 1834. 


In 1834, in consequence of the of gold in compa- 
rison with silver, these coins of More value, for 
commercial and manufacturing purposes, than the legal 
value affixed to them, and their circulation was perceptibly 
diminishing. In order to preserve equity in the value of 








ment were made legal tender at 94 8-10 of a cent per penny- 
weight, or $10.66 for an Eagle. They are usually passed, 
however, at $10.50. 

New designs were adopted for the coins which still re- 


In 1885, it was further enacted that branches of the Mint 
should be*established—one at New Orleans forthe coinage 
of gold and silver, one at Charlotte, N. C., for the coinage of 
gold only, and one at Dahlonega, Ga, also for the coinage of 
gold only. These branches commenced operations in 1888. 
The issues of the branch at' New Orleans are designated by 
having on the}reverse the letter 8; those of Charlotte, C; 
and those of Dahlonega, D. The branches at Charlotte and 
Dahlonega have never issued pieces of higher denomination 
than Half-Eagles. 

In January, 1887, the standard of fineness was changed to 
900 thousandths, or nine parts of pure gold and one of alloy 
in every ten parts of standard metal, at which it now con- 
tinues = The weight of the coins was not altered, and all 
gold coins made after July 81, 1834, are legal tenders accord- 
ing to their nominal value. 

"ts 1852, a branch for the coinage of gold and silver was 
established at San Francisco, California. The issues from 
this branch bear the letter S on the reverse. 

Gold Dollars, weighing’ 25 grains, were 
first coined in 1849. Much objection was 
made to these pieces on account of their 
minute size, and in 1854 another issue was 
made, but which are not yet in general 
cirenlation. The new pieces are larger Gold Dollar 
and_thinner than the old ones, and in gene- 
ral appearance resemble the Three-Dollar pieces, 

The Double-Eagle (value $20, weight 516 grs.) was first 


| issued in 1850. Previous to Dec. 81, 1853, 7,288,768 pieces, 


amounting to $145,775,860, had been issued. 


The Three Dollar pieces were first issued during the ;rs- 
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sent year, The device adopted for the reverse of the coin, 
a wreath of corn and cotton, is execedingly appropriate and 
beautiful. We are not so favorably impressed with that of 
the obverse, and hope some of our native artists will be 
able to suggest a design at once more appropriate and bear- 
tifal. 


medium was severely felt; conse- 
bankers commenced the issue of coins 


much pure gold as those they stand for, are not a 
tender, and are usually subjected to a discount varying 


The cuts below represent a coinage from Georgia gold, 
which is current at the prices noted. But little of it is in 
circulation. They are designated as the “ Bechtler” coins. 


We take pleasure in this connection to acknowledge our 
indebtedness to James Ross Snowdon, Esq., Director of the 
Mint, for documents containing much valuable information. 
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GIFT BOOKS 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


As the days of the dying year grow few, and 
we see close upon us the dawn of another year, our friends 
will desire to commemorate its return by the interchange 
of gifts, and tokens of friendship. We look upon such ex- 
changes a8 being productive of much real good. The bonds 
of good fellowship are strengthened, and the giver, as well 
as the receiver, is enriched in kindly feeling, and another 
stage on life's journey is commenced with light hearts and 
good intentions. 

‘Tis not the cost of a gift that makes it valuable in the 
eyes of its recipient. The richest jewels, the most elabo- 
rate workmanship, the curiously-contrived mechanism, often 
fail to awaken those feelings of gladness—that remunerative 
out-going of the heart toward the doncr, which is sometimes, 
excited by the merest trifle. 

Gifts, the possession of which tend to the mnmproveMENT 
OF THE MIND, are at the present day, by sensible persons, 
the most highly valued, and for very obvious reasons. The 
person of true sense will choose that by which they can im- 
prove, and the presentation of an article which shows the 
giver understands this, must be considered complimentary, 
in addition to the gift. 

For the BeTrer class of society, (we use the word in its 
True, not its popular sense,) we know of nothing more ap- 
propriate for gifts than books—good books with which one 
can spend an hour, or a day, and arise from their perusal 
wiser and better. And it is for this reason that we call the 
attention of our readers, whom we know to be sensible peo- 
ple, to some of the best books to be had, 

We have not in our store works so richly bound and mag- 
nificently embellished, as have some of our neighbors, 
and those in search of Turkey morocco covers, with gold- 
leaf embellishments, will doubtless look further; but we 
offer, in plain, substantial bindings, books, one page of 
which is worth whole volumes of the trash usually got up 
in fancy styles, to sell during the holidays. This assertion 
will not be contradicted after the d list is ined 





which comprises some of the most truly valuable besige=y 


ever published : alia 


We have ee | 


Hores aND Hers ror Tae Youne or Boru 
Sexes. Relating to the Formation of Character, Choice of 
Avocat‘on, Health, Amusement, Music, Conversation, Cul- 
tivation of Intellect, Moral Sentiments, Social Affection, 
Courtsh'p and Marriage. By Rev. G. 8. Weaver. Price, 
prepaid by mail, Muslin, 87 cents. 

Hints Towarps Rerorms : Consisting of Lec- 
tures, Essays, Addresses, and other Writings. With the 

stal Palace, and its Lessons. Second Edition, enlarged. 

y Horace Greeley. Price, $1 25. 

Tae Ways or Lire; or; the Right Way and 
the Wrong Way, the False Way, the Way of Infamy, and 
the Way of Merit. By Rev. G@ 8. Weaver. Is now in 
press, and will be ready about the holidays. 

A Home For Att. A New, Cheap, Convenient, 
and Superior Mode of Building, containing fall Directions 
for Construeting Gravel Walls. With Views, P'ans, and 
Engraved Mlustrations, New Edition, revised and en- 
larged. A suitable present for those anticipating building. 
Price, 87 cents. ihe 

Frurrs anp Farmacea, the Proper Food for 
Man. Showing that the Original, Natural, and best Diet is, 
derived from the Vegetable Kingdom. With a beautifully 


Colored Frontispiece and numerous Mustrations. Price, 
#1 25. 


Setr-Ivstrvcror” m Parevo.ocy ann Pay- 
SiOLOGY. Illustrated with One Hundred Engravings; in- 
cluding a Chart for recording the various Degrees of De- 
velopment, By 0.8. and LN Fowler. Price, in Muslin, 
50 cents; Extra Gilt, 75 cents, 


For those who wish to present a friend suffer- 
ing from disease and doctors, with a work wherein they may 
find in what they err, that they are so afflicted, we have 


Tae Hrvnorarmic Exorctopapu. By Dr. 





Trall. The most comprehenstve and popular work yet pub- 


shed on the subject of Hydropathy, with nearly a thousand 
pages fully Illustrated, designed as a guide to families and 
students, and as a text-book for physicians, which we will 
send by mail, prepaid, for $3; and 

Tue Hypropatuic Fami.y Puystctan, By Dr. 
Suew. A Ready Prescriber and Hygienic Adviser, possess- 
ing much practical utility, and admirably adapted te give the 
reader an accurate idea of the organization and fanctions of 


the Human Frame, containing over 800 pages, and about_ 


800 Engravings, which we send for $2 50. 

Fo the young housekeeper we have the 

Hypropatuic Coox - Boor, Containing Reci- 
pes for Cooking the various dishes usually chosen by those 
who eat to live. The young wife who would @schew the 
villainous compounds usually provided, and would furnish 
her table with “food fit for he gods,” yet not injurious, 
would, with a face full of smiles and a heart overflowing 
with gratitude, receive this book, which, sit, we will send to 
any of your female friends for 87 cents; or, if you would add 
the beautiful to the useful, One Dollar will procure a copy 
elegantly bound and gilded. f 

Than these books, can any more appropriate or valuable 
gifts be found? 


Witerary Wotices. 


Aut Works noticed in this department of the 
Journal, together with ~~ others published in America, 
may be procured at our Office, at the Publithtrs’ prices, 
Evrorezan Worxs will be imported to order by every 
steamer. Books sent by mail on receipt of the cost of the 
work. All letters and orders should be postpaid, and di- 
tected as follows: FowLers anp WELLS, Broadway, 
New York. 


Tue Kanzas Recion. By Max Greene. Embra- 
cing descriptions of Scenery, Climate, and interspersed 
with Incidents of Travel, and Anecdotes; to which are 
added directions as to Route, and Outfit for the Pioneers, 
with other information, and a map, which make it a Man- 
UAL FoR Tar Emigrant, and a work of reference for the 
student, as well as an instructive winter evening book of 

_ Westeen Lire. Fow ers axp Wet1s, 308 Broadway, 
N.Y. 

This is not a mere compilation from the reports of topo- 
and eae, who have 

passed over small sections of the T 

cort of military companies. Nor is it the oy See by 

some os Pinte a hackney-writer, of what he ys ap- 

peared s Ba par 

excellengg the book for the Pb me cael ol 

phic account of Kanzas as seen by a traveller during two 

upon her prairies, and 
an inkling of her re- 
loitered rere, 
with an ox-train at an pede pte a day; an 
who, being exempt from camp duties, was at leisure to make 
many side-excursions, e 


rth and who, Lt in the i of 
wo ; w su ’ 
Btates old scenes and 














and Antelope in their wild haunts, and who once, durin, 
six continuous months, never under shelter of a 


d, 

pulse, has traversed much of North Ameri 
upon the classic bettle-fields of the East, and had gone 
northern lake to southern limit, so that when he crossed the 
western boun: into the dreadful, but beautiful wilderness 
he had already an infinity of memories, upon which 
to draw for illustration ee. He went thither in 
quest of the fresh and wonderful, and not that he might write 
a book; but this is done incidentally, and in obedience to 
the wish of intelligent friends who feel assured that he is the 

I us, from the round of his own ob- 


lescendant pioneer family of 
who is in ea sith the hres tastitations, 


as well as the ma 
grandeur of our country. 
Copies sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of 80 cents. 


New Atmanacs For 1855! with Calendars 
adapted to the whole of the United States and the | 
now ready. Price, prepaid by mail, Sia Cents acopy. Jus 
published by Fow ers any WeExts 808 Broadway, N. Y. 


tory under rapid es-- 
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Sunny Memories or Forsigy Lanps. By Mrs. 
Haxriet Beecure Stowe. In two volumes. Boston: 
Phillips, Sampson & Co., 1854. [Price, prepaid, $2 50.] 

A book by the author of “ Uncle Tom's Cabin” needs no 
words of commendation from us, and this work has already 
received on its own merits very general proce, It has 
called forth some sharp criticism on both sides of the water, 
but all that it is a charming book. The author 
looks at the “sunny” side of Sos society, as the title 

e 


of her book one to expect. volumes are hand- 
somely 


Day-Dreams, By A. Burrerriy. Kingston: C. W., 

James M. Creighton. 1854, 

There is more in this little volume than one would guess 
from the title page, and matters of graver import, too! It 
hical, speculative poem, in which nature is 

ed in t to some of her sublimest mys- 

is ; and, * his rey a a 

ate. ith him poetry is a 

He found. in it a ——- = 

hrough which to express his ideas, and the result is “ Day- 
reams.” We commend the book to the lovers of philoso- 


rather than , though the latter will find many 
in ft to F author asks such questions as, 

Ww a 2 I to the Universe? How came I 

here? r 

w ? am I 


my existence a motive? ‘f so, 
was 
least (omar an 
and, we it,a 





and seeks in Nature hints at 
T. He is an admirer of Emerson 
of Kant. 


History or Cupa ; or Notes of a Traveller in the 
Tropics. By Marcers M. Battov. Boston: Phillips, 
Sampson & Co, 1854. [Price, prepaid by mail, $1.] 

Mr. Ballou’s work is one of modest pretensions, but great 
real value; and, on account of its subject and its style, 
full of interest. The author resided for a short time on the 
island, and the descriptive parts of the work are the sub- 
stance of 4otes taken on the ey To these he has prefixed 
a historical glance at the political story of Cuba, which sup- 
plies a widely-felt public want. Like almost every thing 
else x tten on the subject, it closes with Cuba will be 
free! 


The book is well printed and handsomely illustrated. 


Tae Art or Paster ParntinG, with Observations 
on Drawing and Coloring. By Professor 8, Jozax, of 
Paris. Translated from the French by Maria Parrott. 
New York: W. Schaus, 808 Broadway, publisher. 

Our artist neighbor has just issued a convenient little 
instruction book, (price 25 cents,) with the above title. It 
contains articles on drawing, coloring. on pastel, implements, 
how to paint a picture in pastel, and how to preserve pastel 
paintings. The author says :— 

A knowledge of drawing, which at the present forms 
SS ee eee ae ee can be red. 

any wish to paint, but are frightened at the various imple- 
ments necessary for painting in oil, and they never dare to 
make an attempt, knowing the perfection that is necessary 

Pp. painting has none of these 

It is neither difficult, nsive, nor tronble- 

some, and has certainly a fresher more lively appear- 
ance than oil painting. It also suits the present t for 
t, trifling and pretty. Since with us fashion 

er ominantly in the arts, it is but natural that she 
should influence all that proceeds from it. But has pastel 
inting regained the favorable opinion it once lost? It is 
fashion, that is to say, it has become a want, and there- 
fore is entitled to a treatise on the subject, which will 

pte cy out almost without the assistance of a 


Tae Lost Herress. By Mrs. Emma D. FE. N. 
Sourmworts. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson. 1854. [Price, 
prepaid by mail, $1 50.] 

One of the most successful of Mrs. Southworth's efforts. 
It contains some very effective and several well- 
drawn characters, but strikes us as rather inartistic in the 
construction and management of its ay! Mand Hunter is 
a beautiful conception. The book is embellished with a 

t of the author, and a view of her residence, Prospect 
tage, on the Potomac. 


Tae Hyproratuic Review. — A Professional 
Work embracing articles by the best writers, on Anatomy, 
Physiology, Pathology, Surgery, Therapeutics, Midwifery, 
ete.; Reports of Remarkable cases in General Practice ; 
Criticisms on the Theory and Practice of the various oppo- 
sing systems of medical science, reviews of new publica- 
tions of all Schools of Medicine, reports of the Progress of 
Health Reform in all its aspects, ete., ete , with ap) e 
engraved illustrations. a and substantially nd 
in — 1. volume, of 760 pages, with Index. Price, 
= y mail, $2.59. Please address Fow.ers anp 
EL1a, 808 Broadway, N. Y. 


In Press, to be published in January, 1855, a 
new work by the Author of “ Hi and ” entitled, 
Tue Ways or Lire; showing the right way, the wrong 
way, the high way, the low way, the true way, the false 
way, the upward way, the downward be the way of infa- 
my, and the ta: . The work f be issned on fine 


white , an bstan bound in muslin, suitable 
for the Library or the Parlor table. Price 75 cents. 
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Tue Fate or Sir Jonn Franxiin.—The terrible 
fate of this adventurous and noble, but unfortunate naviga- 
tor, and his companions, has at last been revealed. The 
Montreal Herald publishes a letter from Dr. Rae to Sir 
George Simpson, Governor of Hudson Bay Territory, in 
which all that is known of the melancholy affair is commu- 
nicated. We make the following extract: 


On the Sist of March my es 


and foggy weather, we made but very little We 
did not enter Peily Bay until the 1fth. AP ts place we 


met with Esquimaux, one of whom, on being asked if 
Tenowee 11 : 

large persons perished from wan 
‘ nee ten or twelet days’ journey to the westward. 
The substance of the information, obtained at various times 
and from various sources, was as follows: 


some uimaux, who were seals on the north shore 
of King William's Land, which Ry 
—_ by the Dagenens, ag & . x 

ve language intelligibly, but signs na- 
ves were made to understand that their ships or ship bad 
been crushed by ice, and that the “whites” were now going 
to where ef expected to find deer to shoot. From the 


appearance the men, all of whom, except one officer, 
(chief,) looked thin, they were then su to be getting 
visions, and they a small seal from the 


At a later date the same season, but previous to the dis- 
ruption of the loo, the bodies of about y white persons 


were discovered on the continent, and five on an island near 
it, about a long day's journey (say thirty-five or forty miles) 
to the north-west of a | stream, which can be no other 


than Back’s Great Fish River, (named by the Esquimaux 
Oat-koo-hi-ca-lik,) as its description, and that of the low 
shore in the neighborhood of Point Ogle and Montreal 


agree exactly with that of Sir George Back. Some 


of the bodies bad been buried, (probably those of the first 


victims of famine.) some were in a tent or tents, others 


under a beat that had been turned over to form a shelter, 





mpest bmagastant <8 ORES 
sketch of the crests and 


initials on the forks and 
The articles themselves shall be 


The particulars of the biography of the 
navigator, the discovery of whose unhappy fate has engaged 
the public attention so much of late, are derived principally 
from an article translated for the Evening Post from “The 
Conversations-Lexicon™: 


replied in the negative, but said that 
Sir John Franklin, who at a very 


of the boy’s mind for a sailor's life 
7 was, he was sent on & 


several lay scattered about in different directions. Of 
found on 








heap on the and 
cases containing it and a 
water mark, 


who were selected b: 
by several whale-ships on the 

















SIGNS OF RAIN. 


Tue noted Dr. Jenner thus recapitulates the “infallible 

signs” of a coming storm : 
The hollow wind begins to blow, 
The clouds look black, the grass is low; 
The soot falls down, the spaniels sleep, 
And spiders from their cobwebs peep. 
Last night the sun went pale to bed, 
The moon in halos hung her head ; 
The boding shepherd heaves a sigh, 
For, see, a rainbow spans the sky. 
The walls are damp, the ditches smell, 
Closed is the pink-eyed pimpernell. 
Hark! how the chairs and tables crack ! 
Old Betty's joints are on the rack ; 
Her corns with shooting pains torment her, 
And to her bed untimely sent her. 
Loud quack the ducks, the sea-fowl cry, 
The distant hills are looking nigh. 
How restless are the snofting swine ! 





z+, The busy flies disturb the kine. 


yw o'er the grass the swallow wings; 

e cricket, too, how sharp he sings! 
Puss on the hearth, with velvet paws, 
Sits wiping o'er her whiskered jaws. 
The smoke from chimneys right aseends, 
Then spreading back to earth it bends, 
The wind unsteady veers around, 
Or settling in the east is found. 
Through the clear stream the fishes rise, 
And nimbly catch the incautious flies, 
The glow-worms, numerous, clear and bright, 
Illamed the dewy del! last night. 
At dusk the squalid toad was seen, > 
Like quadruped, stalk o’er the green. 
The whirling wind the dust obeys, 
And in the rapid eddy plays. 
The frog has changed his yellow vest, 
And in a rasset coat is dressed ; 
The sky is green, the air is still, 
The mellow blackbird’s voice is shrill. 
The dog, so altered in his taste, 
Quits mutton-bones on grass to feast. 
Behold the rooks, how odd their flight ; 
They imitate the gliding kite, 
And seem precipitate to fall, 
As if they felt the piercing ball ; 
The tender colts on back do lie, 
Nor heed the traveller passing by ; 
In fiery red the sun doth rise, 
Then wades through clouds to mount the skies. 
‘Twill surely rain, I see ‘t with sorrow— 
Our jaunt must be put off to-morrow. 


Home ror Art.—We understand that a num- 








interested to procure a work pu by 
Fow.ers anp Wetts, of New York, entitled “Home for 
All,” price by mail, 874 cents. A variety of styles of archi- 
tecture are here given, and modes of constructing bu: 
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OUR PREMIUM LIST 
FOR 1855. 


For Owe Honprep Dowiars, two hundred 
copies of either the PurenoioereaL or WaTEr-CurE Joun- 
xA1s Will be sent, one year, to one or as many different post- 
offices a8 there are subscribers, and a premium of Tzx 
Doxiars, in any books published at this office. 

For Firty Doiiars, one hundred copies of the 
Jovenazs, and Five Douiars in books. 


For Twenty-Five Dot.ars, fifty copies of the 
Jovrwas, and Two Dotiars in books. 


For Ten Dotiars, twenty copies of the Jour- 
was, and One Doxiar in books. 


For a single copy of either JournaL, One Dollar. 


For Taree Doiiars, a copy of 
LIFE ILLUSTRATED, [Weekly,] 
THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL, 


AND 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
Will be sent a year to one address. 


Premium Booxs may be sent by express or by 
mail, according to the wish of the agent. If by mai!, the 
amount, in postage stamps, should be sent to prepay the 
same; if by express, the freight may be paid where the 
package is recetved. 


Piease Speciry.— When renewing subscrip- 
tions the writer should specify which Journal is wanted, 
the ParenoLoaioaL, Warrr-Corg, or Life Illustrated. 


Lire Supscrisers.—It is a source of great 
satisfaction to us, to place upon our books the names of 
those to heartily interested in our cause, as to remit, in 
advance, their subscriptions for a number of years, with a 
promise to continue subscribers for fe. We hope they 
may live—always. 


Extra Numsers of the Journat, for specimens, 
will cheerfully be furnished (of such as we have to spare) 
with which to obtain new subscribers. The reading of a 
single number will usually be sufficient to incline every in- 
telligent maw oF woman to subscribe. 


Ovr Crrcvtar Prospectus will facilitate the 
recording and transmission of subscribers’ names. Let them 
be returned with all the names they will hold, together with 
the “ needful” to pay the printer. 


HOW TO Do IT. 


“WE HAVE NO SMALL BILLS; what shall I re- 
mit?” A friend wishing to remit his subscription to the 
JourNats says, “We have no small bills in this State.” 

We answer, make a club, and send a check, a draft, or a 
five or ten dollar bill, such as the law allows. But if you 
wish to send a dollar only, wrap it up, enclose it carefully, 
and send it in gold or in postage stamps ; if $2 50, a quarter 
eagle; if $5,a halt eagle in gold, either of.which you can 
send in a letter at single-letter postage. 


New York or Eastern funds are always pre- 
ferred, though bills on any specie-paying bank will be 
teceived, by the publishers, at par. 


Comptere Votumes of our Jourwats can be 
Secured by all who commence their subscriptions with the 
January number. We cannot always furnish back numbers. 


Farenps, What say you? Shall we have the 
| Pleasure of enrolling you among the hopeful band of co- 


| Workers for 1855. If so give us your name, your influe’ 
| otee gi y ey nee, 





FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
No, 808 Broadway, New York. 
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NOW READY! 


LIFE ILLUSTRATED. 


New First-Class Weekly Newspaper, 


DEVOTED TO 


News, Literature, Science, and the Arts, 
TO ENTERTAINMENT, IMPROVEMENT, AND PROGRESS, 








OUR OBJEOTS. 


To embrace every human interest, and to supply aliment to every mental faculty, is itsaim. Bound 
to no theory or party, but seeking the highest interests of all ; advocating whatever tends to pro- 
mote the Physical, Intellectual, and Moral good of Man, but exposing evils and their causes, it shall 
merit, and we hope command, a world-wide circulation and influence. It will point out all avail- 
able means of profit and comfort, and expound the laws of Life and Right, including the normal 
exercise of all our powers, encouraging in all a spirit of HOPE, MANLINESS and SELF-RELIANCE. It 
will embrace : 

News—Domestic, Foreign and Personal—giving a complete summary of passing events, and re- 
cording whatever promises Progress in Practical Science and Industrial Organizations, and in all 
other departments of human Life. Lrre—As illustrated in all the various pursuits :—in Schools, 
Colleges and Books ; in Fields, Work-shops, and at Home. 

LrreraturE—Original Essays, Historical, Biographical, and Descriptive Sketches of Persons and 
Places, Travels, Music, Painting, and Sculpture, with critical reviews, etc., by our best writers. 

AGrictLtTureE, Horticulture, Pomology, The Mechanics, Arts, Labor, New Inventions, Finance, 
Markets, Commerce, Manufactures ; Education, in its broadest sense ; Children, their training and 
culture ; Home and the Family Circle. Our Country, its exhaustless physical resources, its ever- 
glorious Republicanism, and its moral power, including the right navigation of the ship of state. 
Scrence in all its aspects, together with new discoveries in all departments of the fields of truth. 





NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


It is indeed most gratifying to receive for our new paper, the unanimous approval both of the “press” and the 
“people.” We quote a few Editorial Notices, which will show our readers in what light Lirx Intusrnartep is regarded. 


“The new paper is of large size, of faultless typography, and 
full of beneficial reading. Almost every branch of human know- 
ledge fs treated of by able writers. “Life Dlustrated” will prove 
& welcome visitor wherever it goes." [Scientific American, 

“ A sheet which it will be difficult to surpass, either in appear- 
ance, contents, or popularity.” (Glens Falls Republican. 


“ A new candidate for popular favor has just appeared, being 
nothing less than a frésh newspeper enterprise, started under the 
auspices of that publio-spirited and energetic firm, FowLers anp 
Weis, It bears the title of “Life Miustrated,” and is devoted to 
news, li » imp ts, the arts and sciences included, It 
has a remarkably clear face, and, to all appearance, clean hands, 
which alone will dittoae Ititude of people of taste. 
Moreover, it looks, every line, American—ysoung American—and 
will undoubtedly succeed. (The Home Journal. 








“We know of no weekly newspaper that we could recommend so 
freely and fully as this.” [Albany Herald, 
**a splendid large sheet, just such a paper as its name imports. 
“Lire Intusraarep ts the title of @ very handsome weekly © phe most fastidious cannot fall to find in its columns something 
Journal, recently started by Messrs. FowLens axp WELLS, 308 Broad- ( attractive, pleasing, and instructive. The ‘entertainment’ is truly 
way. It bids fair to be ably conducted, with an eye to a good moral rich and rare, and well sulted to the taste of the student of ‘im- 
(Knickerbocker M (South Caroline Standard, 
“A model for printers.” [Westfeld News Letter. 
5 We confess it to be one of the handsomest sheets we ever saw.’"* 
; (Watertown Chronicle, 
“The various departments exhibit ‘kn amount of care and indus- 
try seldom seen in newspapers.”’ [Canada Christian Advocate, 
; “ We pronounce it second to none of all the weeklies that bave 
fallen under our notice. We have no doubt that e constant reading 
; (Rochester Flag. 





prove’ and prog 0 90 


purpose, with abundant variety.” 


“Tt ts lled with excellent and varied matter, ranging over 
literature, art, science, news, sentiment and common sense. Its 
typographical appearance reaches to the model. We wish it abun- 
dant success, which it will unquestionably enjoy.” [Boston Bee, 


“It is printed on superior type and paper, filled with « great ? 
variety of interesting matter, and shows the well-known energy 
and tact of the spirited publishers, as caterers for the people.” 


(New-York Tribune. of such a paper would prolong one's lifetime."’ 


“ Lire ILLusTRatap, the cleanest, smoothest, and whitest paper, 
in a style of typographical beauty such as we never saw exceeded 
(Tioga County Agitator. 

“ We pronounce it the most beautiful weekly paper in the Union.” 
(Rhode Islend Reformer, 


“It is certainly one of the most beautiful erecitmens of vews- 
paper printing that we have ever seen. The eminert publishers 


“ Life’? will be popular, It cannot be otherwise, presented as .* 
is.” [Buffalo Christian Advocate. 


Possessing superior newspaper facilities, the Eprrors and Pusiisners will rest satisfied with nothing 
short of making Lire ILLusrraTEp one of the very pest Fami.y NewsPaPers In THE WORLD. 
Txrms :—Two Dollars a year in advance. Please address, post-paid, 


FOWLERS AND WELLS, No. 308 Broadway, New York. 


* 


TERMS TO CLUBS. 
For $1, Lire In.ustratep will be sent six months; for $2, one year ; for $5, three copies one year ; 
for $8, five copies ; for $12, eight copies ; for $15, ten copies ; and any additional number of copies 
at the same rates. Now is the time to subscribe. Enclose the amount and direct as above. 


are capable of succeeding in any euterprise they attecut. The —no, nor equalled.” 
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| Gbents of the Month. 








DOMESTIC, 


Rarroap Siaveuter.—The most dreadful 
wholesale slaughter of human beings, by railroad, which has 
been known since the Norwalk massacre, took place on the 
Canada Great Western Railroad, on Thursday, Oct. 26. It 
was caused by the carelessness of a watchman, who fell 
asleep, and, on being waked, told the conductor of a gravel 
train that the express train bad passed, when in fact it was 
yet in arrears. 

The train left London at one in the morning. After run- 
ning three or four miles, the cylinder-head of the locomotive 
burst, and the train had to be taken back to London, and 
another locomotive was attached to it, when it again 
after a delay of about three hours, A few minutes after five, 
when going at the rate of twenty miles an hour, it came in 
collision with a train of fifteen gravel cars, heavily loaded, 
which prodaced a tremendous The two second-class 
cars were smashed to pletes, and nearly all in them were 
killed or injured; the first of the first-class cars was also 
badly smashed, and most of the passengers in the front part 
met the fate of those in the second class. 

The seene presented after the collision was a horrible one. 
Intermixed with the fragments of the broken cars, dead 
bodies lay in profusion, many of them mangled in the most 
dreadful manner; while, from out the heap of rains pro- 
ceeded the groans and shrieks of the wounded. The passen- 
gers who were so fortunate as to escape uninjured immedi- 
ately set to work to draw out the wounded and the dead 
from the heap of ruins in which they lay. At 11 o'clock, 
A. M. the bodies of twenty-five men, eleven women, and ten 
children, had been brought to light, and it was supposed 
that from ten.to twenty others yet remained to be dis- 
covered. Twenty-one men, and twenty women and chil- 
dren, were found to be badly injured—many of them fatally. 
Several of the dead were crushed out of all human shape, 
presenting a heart-sickening sight. 

The last accounts enumerate forty-seven persons killed; 
fifty more were taken to Chatham badly wounded, and a 
large number of others were more or less bruised. The 
second-class cars were filled with emigrants, mostly Ger- 
mans 

Important Ixp1aw Treaty.—Intelligence from 
the Lake Superior country states that the co:amissioners on 
the part of the United States were about concluding a treaty 
with the Chippewa Indians for all the lands east of the Mis- 
sissippi River, which embraces the American portion of the 
north shore of Lake Superior, a region containing immense 
mineral wealth. Minnesota will derive great advantages 
from this treaty, the lands ceded all being within that terri- 
tory. A reservation will be provided for the Indians, and 
measures taken to promote their civilization. 


Amwertcan Macnrvery Aproap. — Messrs. 
Adams, of South Boston, have constructed two of their 
improved six-roller printing-presses for Scotland, which are 
now ready to be shipped. One of them is for Blakey and 
Son, Glasgow; the other is for a printing house in Edin- 
burgh. They are designed for printing the nicest wood cuts, 
ani have improvements, consisting of movable flys and 
strings, that obviate all difficulty heretofore existing in the 
way of good work—that which caused the sheet to blur after 
the impression was given. “The Massachusetts Arms Com- 
pany, at Chicopee, Mass., are now constructing for the Bri- 
tish government a plete set of hinery for doing gun- 
work. The machines are modelled from those at the arsenal 
in Springfield, Mass, This is probably the first machinery, 
with the exception of a few models of looms, etc., made in 
this country for England. 





CommanveR Rinecco.pv.—A private letter re- 
ceived from Hong Kong, states that Commander Ringgold, 
of the United States Surveying Expedition, has been deemed 
incapacitated for duty on account of mental aberration, and 
is now bound for home on board one of the storeships of 


the squadron, He isa brother of the gallant Major Ring- 
gold, who fell in Mexico, Captain Rogers, of the “ Vin- 
cennes,” ds to the d of the Surveying Squad- 





ron, in place of Commander Ringgold. Captain Ringgold’s 
indisposition is attributed by his friends in Baltimore to the 
character of the water he had been obliged to drink. 


Moumuy Waeat.—A gentleman in Wisconsin 
has raised some wheat, obtained from a mummy three 
thousand years old. 





Great Fire ww Cievetanp.—A most destruc- 
tive fire broke out about two o'clock on Saturday morning, 
October 29th, in the stables of the New England Hotel, 
which destroyed the hotel and the whole square on the hill 
on which it stood. This fire is the heaviest blow that has 
ever befallen this young city, the loss being estimated by 
none at less than a quarter of a million of dollars, and many 
putting it much higher. 

Bear Huntixe in Vermont.—Bears are thicker 
than blackberries in the northern part of Vermont. Finding 
poor picking among the mountains, in consequence of the 
drought last summer, the fires, and scarcity of beechnuts, 
they come out into the open fields and make themselves per- 
fectly at home among the farmers, helping themselves to 
sheep and anything else to which they take a fancy. In the 
town of Concord, away up on the Connecticut, fifteen sheep 
were taken from one flock in a single night. In West Con- 
cord a bear, which weighed four hundred pounds, was 
taken in a trap and sold for nine dollars; but the market is 
so over-stocked that they are quoted at six dollars for the 
best; the skins are worth from three to four dollars. One 
fellow weighing over five hundred pounds sold for twenty 
dollars. Five hundred hunters from St. Johnsbury and 
vicinity, a few days since, were on the alert, and, surround- 
ing a large forest in East Haven, killed three monster 
bruins before night. Meanwhile, the Green Mountaineers 
in that section, instead of paying twelve cents a pound for 
beef steaks, are Inxuriating upon bear steaks of the best 
quality, and which may be had for the mere fun of going 
after them. 

CiericaL Consut.—Rev. Henry Wood, late of 
Hanover, N. H., under appointment of United States’ Consul 
for Beirat, has sailed from Boston in the bark “ Gay Head” 
for Smyrna, from whence he will proceed In a steamer to 
the place of his destination. 

Tue American BonaParts.—Jerome Napoleon 
Bonaparte, late of the United States army, having resigned 
his rank in the American service, has been appointed sous- 
Neutenant in the Tth French Dragoons, and has sailed from 
Marseilles, to join his regiment, now in the Crimea, 


Srupents at Harvarp Co_itece.—The new 
catalogue of Harvard University shows that the students of 
the institution come from all sections of the United States, 
and from foreign countries. The medical students represented 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward's Island, Ca- 
nada, Cuba, and Brazil, besides various States in the Union. 
The scientific stadents come from fifteen of the States, from 
the District of Columbia, and from Paris in France, and 
Malaga in Spain. The law students are from twenty-one of 
the States, and from Nova Scotia and Oregon. The under- 
graduates are from Berne in Switzerland, Gibraltar in Spain, 
Meriden in Yucatan; also from the District of Columbi 
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PREPAYMENT OF Postace.—Nine months ago, 
fifty-two per cent. of the letters sent in the United States 
mails were at that time prepaid. A recent in 
shows, that at this time quite sixty per cent. of the letters so 
sent are prepaid. In England, more than ninety-five per 
cent. of the letters are prepaid, showing how vastly more 
successful their reform has been than ours, in every particu- 
lar; theirs having been planned scientifically, to meet the 
wishes of the people; ours contrived politically, to evade 
the demands of the people. 

Proutsrrory Law oy Canapa.—In the Legisla- 
tive Assembly a stringent bill to prohibit the manufacture 
and sale of intoxicating liquors passed its second reading, by 
a vote of ninety-five against five. 


FOREIGN. 


Tae Recent Batre or Atma.—Letters giving 
details of the battle of Alma continue to be interesting, 
notwithstanding that public anxiety is on the stretch for 
news from Sevastopol. Some disapprobation is expressed 
that the Admirals did not land a couple of thousands of ma- 
rines or sailors to relieve the troops of the fatiguing duty of 
burying the dead and removing the wounded. Slight dis- 
agr ts have das to the respective merits of the 
different corps engaged, and especially as to who captured 
the only Russian gun that was taken. As the words, “ Gre- 
nadier Guards” were found chalked on the gun, that regi- 
ment's claim to it certainly seems the best. It is said that 
the French, to swell the amount of their “ glory,” included 
in the return of “killed” those who had died of cholera. All 
admit that the Russian infantry and artillery fought well, 
but the conduct of the cavalry is characterized as “ spirit- 
less.” No eagle, standard, nor regi tal ensign was dis- 
played by the Russians. British accounts say that the Rus- 
sian loss amounted to 7,000 or 8,000; but as the allies, re- 
maining masters of the field, had to bury the Russian dead 
as well as their own, and only buried 1,230 Russian bodies, 
the loss seems e: ~( 

After two days spent in burying the dead, and in making 
the necessary repairs to arms and rearrangement of men, the 
armies, on the 23d, commenced their march toward Sevas- 
topol. to 

Desta or Marsna St. Arnaup.—-The Marshal 
St. Arnand, the French general, and who was by agreement 
commander-in-chief of the allied land forces, lived to see 
victory crown the grand effort on the Alma, but died soon 
afterward of a disease of the heart, accompanied by dropsy 
of the chest. His remains were sent to France, and were 
interred in the cemetery of the Church of the Invalides, s 
mark of great distinction. He is ded in d of 
the French forces by General Canrobert, who has risen by 
merit to his position in the army. St. Arnaud, on the con- 
trary, had been indebted for his elevation to intrigue and 
party influences. His loss does not seem to be very much 














and from twenty of the United States, namely, Maine, Ver- 
mont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Virginia, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Kentucky, Tennessee, Ohio, and Missouri. 


Rare Birps.—Two specimens of the American 
Ostrich—male and female—were recently killed near Fort 
Des Moines, Iowa, and prepared by W. E. Moore for the Fort 
Des Moines Museam. They are described by Mr. Moore as 
four and a half feet long, and five feet in height, with bills six 
inches long, straight, and very sharp. They resemble in most 
points the Ostrich of Africa’ Mr. Moore has been offered 
$1,000 for them, but refuses to sell. He is about to make a 
tour on the far Western prairies, hoping to meet with other 
varieties. rem 

From Mextco.—The Anniversary of Mexican 
Independ was celebrated with rejoicings, illuminations, 
ete. Tlie ball d for the ing was postponed on 
aceountof some disagreement with the foreign diplomatic 
corps. 

Ramour says that Santa Anna was to have been pro- 
claimed Emperor at the ball. One regiment is said to have 
proclaimed him Emperor, but the others refused to join. 

All foreign journals containing attacks upon the national 
dignity of the supreme government, are to be prevented 
from circulating in Mexico, and the Spanish paper, Za Cro- 
nica, of New York, is prohibited. 














Lasor Savine.—The Bank of England notes 
are now signed by machinery, which saves the constant 
labor of twenty gentlemen daily, who receive each $2500 
year for signing their names to about 1500 notes daily. The 
saving thus effected to the Bank is $50,000 a year, and per- 
fect uniformity is now obtained in the signatures 

Krrowentac.—-The Kirchentag, or General A 
sembly of the German churches, has just held its yearly 





session at Frankfort, which has not witnessed such a gather- 


ing of visitors from all parts of Germany, since the memor- 


able convention of the National Assembly in 1848. The | 


Kirchentag comprises all the Protestant commanities of 
Gerinany in connection with the state, including the La- 


theran, the Reformed, and the United churches. The & | 


sembly, on this occasion, consisted of 1615 enrolled mem 
bers, entitled to take part in the deliberations, sever 
hundred members not enrolled, and upward of 2000 auditors 
A spirit of brotherly communion and of devotional solemn- 
ity appears to have pervaded the convention. The principal 
topics discussed were the proper use of the Bible; the ques 
tion of infant baptism; and the relation of the church to the 
civil power on the subject of divorcee, The greatest in- 
terest seems to have attached to the entire proceedings. One 
of the most important results of this Kirchentag is, that 
general congress or deputation from all the Bible Societies 
of Europe will be held at the next annual Assembly— 
Christian Times. 
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Curma.-—Letters from Hong-Kong of August 
22, state the political affairs at Canton remain in the same 
critical state, and disaffection was spreading. The insurgents 
were in great force in the surrounding country, and three 
attempts were made to take the city, which, however, failed. 
Honam, opposite Canton, was threatened, and the people 
are quietly maturing for an open revolt against the Mandar- 
in’s authority. 

At Whampoa contributions were forcibly levied. The 
river between that place and Canton continued to be infested 
by pirates, and trade could only be carried on under convoy 
of armed st The approaches to Whampoa, both by 
land and water, were in the possession of the insurgents. 
The transit of teas had been stopped by the heavy exactions 
demanded, and inquiry for goods having ceased, the busi- 
ness at Canton had been limited to shipping off the teas that 
were on the market. An attempt had been made to effect a 
compromise with the insurgents, but unsuccessfully. 

The village of Couloon, on the opposite side of Hong Kong 
Bay, was taken possession of on the night of the 18th Aug., 
by a band of pirates. The neighborhood is occupied by 
banditti. 








Tue Arctic Exprorations.—H. B. M.’s ship 
“ Rattlesnake,” at San Francisco, from Port Clarence, Aug. 
28d, reports the arrival at Port Clarence, two days prior to 
the departure of the “ Rattlesnake,” of the ship “Enterprise,” 
Captain Collinson, from her three years’ fruitless cruise in 
search of Sir John Franklin's lest expedition. Captain O. 
was the companion of M‘Clure, for whose safety great 
anxiety was felt, and indignation at Sir Edward Belcher for 
abandoning him. Capt. Trollope wintered at Port Clarence, 
and has since cruised from Point Barrow, on the American 
coast, to Serdze Kamen, on the Asiatic, affording some 
assistance to whalers, The news of the safety of the 
“Enterprise” and her crew will be received with great 
satisfaction, and is the closing up of the history of Arctic 
explorations in the present generation, except what may yet 
appear as the result of Dr. Kane's heroic expedition over 
Greenland, in search of the open Polar Sea. 


Testrony.—The Daily Telegraph publishes 
the following note addressed to our Boston house. Those 
disposed to question the truth or utility of Phrenology, 
should read the following: 

GENTLEMEN :—The Phrenological description of character 
Pome pew at your oe 1 fetta a over several 

mes, ind my disposition, peculiari capacities, 
per sphere in life. ete.’ more aeseall described than I or 
my most intimate friends yoy = ot 
oung persons wish to a knowledge of them- 
selves, to improve Thott teria or select their 
will find your ions of character of w 


great 
benefit. Res Witson Murray, 65 Charles 
street, Boston. —_ : 


To Messrs. Fow ers, W:1is anv Co., 142 Washington 
street, Boston. : 


We might give similar testimony from some thousands, 
who have experienced the benefits of a carefully written 
description of character, with advice as to the most appro- 


_ priate occupation, or pursuit in life, to ensure the highest 


degree of success, 

A Fact ror Farmers.—It is a fact that one of 
the most neglected —— improvements in this coun- 
try is irrigation. all the running streams that might 
SS ee were turned upon the culti- 
vi fields, to add re and fertility to the a it 
would increase the ucts of this wiry at least five 
hundred millions of dollars annually.— Life [ustrated, 


‘ihe columns of Life IUustrated abound in such facts— 
not only in facts for farmers, but facts and thoughts for 
everybody. oe 

Tue PHREeNoLocicaL ALMANac and the Water- 
Cure Atmanac for 1855 are attracting a great deal of atten- 
tion. So much interesting reading and many valuable facts 
cannot be got in any other form for thesame money. Only 
six centseach! A gentleman writing on board the steamer 
Northern Light, on her way to Panama, after mentioning 
that he distributed some of these little missionaries of truth 
among the passengers, says:—“Gentlemen from South 
America, Central America, West Indies, Mexico, San Salva- 
dor, and California, have inquired of me more particularly 
of Watér-Oure and Phrenology. So far as I could, I 





Parietics. 





Cama Lecistation.—We shall commence in 
out January number, the publication of a series of articles 
on the principles of Criminal Legislation, and the practice of 
Prison Discipline, by Gzorce Comes, author of “The Con- 
stitatiun of Man.” The importance of the subject, and the 
talent and learning of the author, are a sufficient guarantee 
for their interest and value. These articles alone will be 
worth many times the price of a year’s subscription. 

Tae Writine anp Sretiine Rerorm.—There 
seems to be throughout the country an increasing interest 
manifested in the Phonetic movement. People every where 
seemed inclined to. view leniently the innovations that 
Phonotopy is making, and will continue to make, upon 
the present system of writing and spelling, while the advan- 
tages of Phonotopy will not be for a moment questioned. 
In view of these facts, and to please large numbers of our 
readers who have desired it, as well as to lend our aid to the 
furtherance of the reform, we have devoted a column of 
Lire ILLustrated to the discussion of thesubject, and have 
Placed it under the superintendence of a practical reporter 
and able writer, who will give every thing new and useful 
that transpires relative to this branch of education, whether 
at home or abroad All those interested in this work of 
progress, will find it ably treated in Lirz Iniusrrarep. 


A “Soper” Srcoxp Tsovent.—ADVeRTIsE- 
went Exrraogprnary.—The following curious advertise- 
ment appears in a Western paper:— 

Whereas, at particular times I may opportune my friends 
tnd others to let me have Hquor, whch is hurl tie and 

mental to society—This is, therefore, to forbid all per- 
or eee knee or lotting me have it on any ecoount 
them, notwitheta Sor a ie t oom ~y oe 
atthe time they mania eee mee 

This is the trne sentiment of thousands who have too 
little Freanveas to resist the pressing persuasion of friends. 
When alone—in their right mind—the intellect, the judg- 
ment, says NO, but the want of Firmness with which to 

4 good purpose permits them to yield. This is the 
Philosophy of yielding to that sort of temptation. 





plained the nature, simplicity and efficiency of the Water- 
Oure system, and the general principles of Phrenology as 
far as I knew. There were many Germans on board, who 
would most gladly have read the books, had they been in 
their language. Would it not be well for you to translate 
and publish a pretty large edition in that language; also, 
one in Spanish? If you would publish your Almanacs in 
German, Spanish, and French, I have no doubt you would 
find a ready sale for large editions, which would soon 
require your other works, many or all of them, to follow in 
their train. I merely throw out the suggestion.” 


A Beavriru, Resort.—The postmaster at 
Washington Harbor, Washington Island, Lake Michigan, 
describes that island as follows:—“ It is midway between 
Mackinac and Green Bay. The island is six miles long, six 
broad, covered with heavy timber, maple, beech, oak, pine, 
cedar, spruce, &c., with an excellent soil, and mostly gov- 
ernment land subject to entry. There are now about four 
hundred inhabitants on the island, two large stores, a school- 
house, one minister, and a post-office. The chief business 
of the people is fishing; coopers can find plenty to do the 
year round, and choppers in the winter. Quite a number of 
Chicago people spend the warm season on the island, which 
must rapidly become a favorite resort, as it isa beautiful and 
healthy spot. The harbor is completely land-locked on three 
sides, east, west, and south; is nearly two miles long and 
half to three-quarters of a mile wide, with bold shores hea- 
vily timbered to the water's edge. Five steamers, plying 
between Buffalo and Green Bay, and Green Bay and Chicago, 
touch regularly at the harbor, which is a good wooding sta- 
tion. Two vessels are owned there. The island forms part 
of the newly organized Door County.” 


LaMARTINE speaking of Phrenology, says :— 
“Cela est simple comme toute vérité, car Dien a donné la 
clart + pour signe & tout ce qui est vrai.” 

It is simple as is all truth, for God has given it this clear- 
ness for a sign to all that it is true, 


Tue celebrated Broussais gives his testimony 
in the following prediction :—-“L’ere glorieuse approche on 
la philosophie et la morale serout fondées sur la phrénologie.” 

The glorious era approaches in which philosophy and 
merals will be founded upon Phrenology. 





How TO Prevent DeravuLttiInc CLERKS AND 
Agents.—If our merchants, bankers, and moneyed institu- 
tions were not particularly stupid, there never would be any 
such thing heard of as unfaithfulness on the part of agents 
intrusted with the management or keeping of other people's 
property. There is a way in which dishonesty in servants 
may be positively prevented, and the wonder is, that em- 
ployers have never had the sagacity and foresight to avail 
themselves of it. There is a scientific method of determin- 
ing to 8 certainty the moral character of human beings, 
whereby it may be known whether a particular person can 
ever be guilty of a particular crime. Phrenological exami- 
nation will determine the point to a certainty; and if our 
banks, insurance railroad directors, merchants 
and others, who have to employ fiduciary agents, would 
have their characters for honesty tested by an examination 
of such manipulators as the Messrs. Fow srs, for instance, 
we should hear no more of absconding cashiers, of dishonest 
book-keepers; and the whole tribe of Schuylers, Pauls and 
Kyles would become extinct, because nobody would employ 
them in offices of trust, when the temptation to robbery 
would excite their natural tendency to such an act. But if 
employers are so indifferent to their own interests as not to 
obtain the best insight possible into the characters of their 
employés, it is the duty of every man to get the best know- 
ledge of himself that he can, so that he may guard his weak 
points. No man can know himself thoroughly until he has 
been tried by temptation, and it must be a great satisfaction 
te know with scientific accuracy, precisely what his strong 
and weak points are. We have recently witnessed some 
phrenological examinations by Mr. L. N. Fow er, which 
were surprisingly accurate; that gentleman possesses a most 
wonderful faculty of analysis in giving the tendencies of 
character, and striking a balance between the contradictory 
habits and passions of the human being. It is perfectly 
fearful to see one man reading off with such positive know- 
ledge the subtle characteristics of another. No man who 
has once submitted to a cranialogical examination by Mr. 
Fow er, will ever doubt the pretensions of Phrenology to 
scientific recognition.—New York Sunday Courier, 

The truth of the above statement, and the suggestion, 
which is eminently practical, will, ere long, be generally 
recognized and acted upon. That our proper callings, pro- 
fessions, and occupations may be more accurately determined 
by the science of Phrenology than by any other known 
means, we do know, And that it will reveal the true cha- 
racter of every human being, we can prove. Misplaced 
confidence in elerks, agents, servants, dominies, or doctors, 
therefore, need not happen. Abseonding creditors, default- 
ing treasurers, truant husbands, and coquettish wives “may 
be read like a book,” and the innocent and honest put on 
their guard. When men and women arrange themselves, 
each in their proper place, the wheels of society will revolve 
with more harmony and less friction, and our journey 
through life be far more easy and pleasant. But, while 
rattle-brained popinjays fill our governmental offices— 
leather-headed dunces preside over our schools and semina- 
ries—and when villainous politicians corrupt the public 
mind by their wicked examples, it is not surprising that 
the lower orders should try to imitate them. But Phreno- 
logy will set these things all right “in the good time 
coming.” 





Purenotocy mn Iowa.—Mr, C. H. Burrows is 
now lecturing on Phrenology in Iowa. He has recently 
concluded a very successful course in Keosaqua, Van Buren 
Co. This is good ground, and our “ noble science” will take 
deep root therein, The people of lowa are among the fore- 
most in all pioneer and reformatory movements. The 
Parenovocioat Journat has a large circulation there. 
May it increase ten-fold, and keep pace with the wonderful 
rapidity with which this new State is now being populated. 


Srupent.—No Medical school is or is likely 
soon to be connected with Antioch College, but more than 
ordinary attention is paid to the study of Physiology and 
Physical exercise. 

H. D. C.—1. What books do I need to obtain a 
thorough knowledge of Phonogrephy? 2. What is the 
best method of improving the memory? 

1, The Phonographic Teacher, price 45 cents, prepaid, and 
the Reporters’ Manual, 75 cents. 2. Read Fowler on 
Memory, 87 cents, prepaid. ; 
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The long period of over TuinTy-THREE YEARS, during which the SATUR- 
DAY EVENING POST has been established, and its present immense circulation, aro 
guarantees to all who may subscribe to it, that they will receive a full return for their 
money. Our arrangements so far for the coming year, are such as we trust will be thought 
worthy of the high reputation of the Post. Positive arrangements already have been made 


BOYNTON’S 
for contributions from the gifted pens of Mrs. Southworth, Grace Greenwood, Mrs. 


Mary Irving, Mrs. Carlen, Fanny Fern, and a New Contributor (whose name by request is . . PATENT 
withheld). 


In the first paper of January next, we design commencing the following novelet :— =. : : VENTIL ATING 
OOTY W?rYLTrYro fy CTT - 
SLA W ai.5 OF COURTSHIP. , . 

By Mrs. Emilie F. Carlen, author of “One Year of Wedlock, &c., &o. 4 ee ® A® R R § a 


We purpete following this with an original novelet-—designed to illustrate, incidentally, 
the great EVILS OF INTEMPERANCE, entitled, bin wilt batt pet, bts 
- ’ 


THE FA LLS OF THE WYALUSING. strength and durability, simplicity of 
By a New and Distinguished Contributor. 5M F construction, and economy in the use of 


. : fuel, with fect efi siency in operation. 
We also have made arrangements for TWO STORIES, to be entitled, : ’ oo yap: ee 
2 entirely o AY ed 


THE ONEIDA SISTERS, AND THE NABOB’S WILL. f. with Soapstone,) ant so constructed as 


By Grace Greenwood, author of “Greenwood Leaves,” “Haps and Mishaps,” &o. : to prevent the escape of gases or smoke. 
Also, the following additional contributions : : : &Pour sizes adapted for brick-work ; five 


NEW SERIES OF SKETCHES, reas i tach 


By Fanny Fern, author of “ Fern Leaves,” &c. 


MARK, THE SEXTON. WOOD FURNACE. 


A novelet, by Mrs, Denison, anthor of “The Step-Mother,” “Home Pictures,” &c. A new and complete Ventilating Fur- 


NANCY SELWYN = wesk. Mngund 0s ca cniee of poms 
- x ? 2 Sk and private buildings, possessing pecu- 
OR THE CLOUD WITH A SILVER LINING. Ce : ™ Se pcre nar on la 


A novelet, by Mary Irving. . 
And last, but by no means least—from the fascinating and powerful pen of the POST'S a - 
own exclusive contributor— ore B OYN - 0 N ’ S$ 


T 7 . 
\ | \ A . VENTILATING 
A STORY OF LIFE’S; MYSTERY. 


By Mrs Emma D. E. N. Southworth, author of “ Miriam,” “The Lost Heiress,” &c., &o. : t SCH OOL STOVE 


In addition to the above proud array of contributors, we shall endeavor to k up our For Coal, (Four Sizes.) 
usual variety of Original Sketches and Letters, Pictures of Life in our own Foreign " 
Lands, choice Selections from all sourees, Agricultural Articles, General News, Humorous 3 — t 
Anecdotes, view of the Produce and Stock Markets, Bank \ote List, Editorials, &e , &c. : Particularly to the 
Vur object being to give a complete Record, as far as our limite will admit, of the Great Z Of School Committees, and others in want 
World ! of an apparatas for thoroughly and pro- 

ENGRAVINGS.—In the way of Engravings we generally present at least two weekly— ——— perly warming and ventilating School- 
one of an instructive, and the other of a humorous character. rooms and Halls. 

The postage on the Post to any part of the United States, pald quarterly or yearly in 
advance, at the office where it is received, is only 26 cents a year ° 

TERMS.—The terms of the Post are Two Dollars if paid in advance, Three Dollars if not BOYNTON 8 VENTILATING Wood STOVE, 
paid in advance. For Five Dollars én advance, one copy is sent three years, We continue 
the following low terms for Clubs, to be sent, in the city, to one address, and, in the country, Patented August 8, 1854; ® new and improved stove, for the 
to one Post-office :— exclusive use of wood; particularly adapted fer Railroad 
4 Copies, - . . . : - $5.00 per Annum. 
8 


“(And one to the getter-up of the Club.) - $10.00 = aes CCT EO 
~ ree one _ - en . Ne : . . ap : Emerson’s Patent Ventilators of all sizes, and Ven- 
And one to the getter-up of the Clab,) - - $20. i fet 
The money for Clubs always must be sent in advance. ens aa may be sent at our = a me . 
risk, When the sum fs large, a draft should be procured, if possible—the cost of which ma: 
be deducted from the amount Address, always prepadd, : ' 4 Complete Assortment of Iron, Bronzed, Plated, and Ene 
DEACON & PETERSON, \ melled Registers, including three sizes of New and Improved 
No. 66 South Third street, Philadelphia. Pedestal Register ; together with all sizes of the 

ea N.B.—Any person desirous of receiving a copy of the Post, as a sample, can be 


accommodated by notifying the Publishers by letter, postpaid. METROPOLITAN COOKING RANGE, 
ta TO EDITORS.—Editors who give the above one insestion, or condense the material 

— of i. notices of new contributions and our terms,) for their editorial columna, a New and Superior Range, embracing all the modern im- 

rt} tit 0 y Be 

iiniune¢f¢mn = Ry Cong SCRE Ceyy Ge Sper cites Ge provements, equally fitted for the use of Anthracite, Bitumin- 


G7” Complimentary notices omitted for want of room. Dee it b ous Coal, Coke, or Wood. Be. 
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G. P. PUTNAM & Co., NEW YORK, 


H.Ve IN PREIS, AND WILL PUBLISH BARLY If BOVENSER, THE FOLLOWING 


IMPORTANT AND POPULAR WORKS. 


WASHINGT: N TRYING : The Authors of “Wide World” & ‘‘ Dollarsand Cents 

A New Volume, The story of Mr. Rutherford’s Children, 
Similar to the “ Sketch-Book.” 1 volume 12mo. $1 25 Geeeegd ep eae ane of © El'en Mont ry’s Book- 

od ow ge Be printed in ~ my vith filetrations 
Price 15 cen's. A New Edith 
The Lands of the Saracen. Mr. Rutherford’s Children, Pg tad 

(Spain. Sicity, ised Prosmapioos &e.) beeen with “Centra! Afri- IMustrated, 75 cents; gilt ex. 
ca.” With and Map. I2mo. §1 25.) Cant Kammxen, Ili strated, % a3 gt. ex. $1 95. 


TEE WwibDst, wWibDEt WwWoRrzD. 
A NEW EDITION of this world name wark, which hes bed a larger enle in England t 
been translated into French, Swedish, and other languages, is just ready. 
ttes, &c., at the -~a a $1 25—One Dollar and a Quarter only. 
to order this in large numbers 


QUEECHY, 


The Companion Volume, 
In the same style. Price $1 50. Thesale of the above 


DOLLARS AND CENTS. work js steadily maintained, and is rather increasing 


Has also been reprinted in one volume, $1 25. And in | than diminishing, although about 190,000 volumes have 
a few days we shall issue been sold | 
HEPMAN MELVILLE: 


ISRAEL POTTER: FIFTY YEARS OF EXILE. 


*,* This very interesting and popular narrative, of which ave # peared ip 2 * Putnam's Monthly,” 
will shortly be issued in one volume, 12mo. It is the best work of the anal * Type.” 


G. P. PUTNAM & Co. HAVE NOW READY, 


DANA’S MINERALOGY, (New Enlarged Edition.) 
One large volume, 8vo. $4 50. 


The Rhyme and Reason if Coty ‘i, porns Hewat a 


Fields Old and New. By the A aiinor ee Hours.” - = <u yun exis oe . 
Ilustrated with 31 > ‘ood, by oo vine's Works New editi . vols, - Yarious aty’ les. 

engraved by J. W. Orr. Beaw folly prtatn my in Do, 

Svo—vniform witb Illustrated Shetzhe Book, = joth | Kganzpy's Works. Do, : ” - 

extra, $3 50; gilt extra, gilt edges, $4; mor. extra, $6. | Bavanp Tavioa’s Works, 8 “ “ 


TWELFTH THOUSAND NOW READY. 


BAYARD TAYLOR’S ADVENTURES IN AFRICA. 


12mo, cloth. $1 50. 
“ Who is not familiar with the former sfories of this Prince of Travel'ers ! and who will not be delighted to 
follow his leadings down the dreamy distance of the Nile, even to the frontiers of the far-off land of Ethiopia !"— 
Norton’s Literary Gazette. @, P. PUTNAM & Co. 


ALSO PUBLISH BAYARD TAYLOR'S. OTHER WORKS. 


I. ADVENTURES IN EUROPE—VIEWS A-FOOT; | Il. ADVENTURES IN CALIFORNIA—EL DORA- 

or, Europe seen with Knapsack and Staff. Sixteenth | DO; or, Adventures in the Path of Empire. New edi- 
edition. 12mo, cloth, $1 25. l vol. 1%mo, cloth. §1 95. 

PROGRESS OF SCIENCE AND MECHANISM. By C. E. Goovr:cu, Professors Banu, Striman, and 
others, Large 4to, Iilustrated. €4 50. This work contains en immerse smount of new and important informa- / 
tion of a practical character manufacturers, chemists, silversmiths, cabinet-makers, and to those 
engaged in almost every branch of pone dime and art. 


“THE MAGAZINE OF THE AGE” 


“A credit to the country.”” 


PUTNAM’S MONTHLY. 


ENTIRELY ORIGINAL! by EMINENT AMERICAN WRITERS 


The New Volwme, (the Fi/th,) commencing January, 1855, ia to be thé best yet issued. 
The most distinguished writers in the cowntry are énlisted, 
“This Monthly is Agen J a astronger and; “ Deservesits splendid success.”.-Wastamn Reserve 
stronger hold upon the public regard © * itis) Coote. 
rapidly becoming a leader of public sentiment.”—Nor | he highest order of excellence.” — Journnat, 
wien Examiner. lonemie N. J. 
“ Sol.d, yet ini , ond sometimes amusing arti- | Like new coin frem the mint, fresh, beautiful, and 
peat talented writers, which leave the reader wiser | valuable.’ ae Dany Trav. er. 
and happier after perusing — Wrstcumrsr | Wenn Old Ebony’ ever was,”—Cone. Tae- 
| @narn, Cuca 


Gazerre. 
“With every snccessive — our admiration in | We honor the men who have the courage to epeak 
in the os spirit of existing 


creames.”"—Mzecer Co Wan potriotien, against 
“An boner to our country end to our writers.”— | evils, political moral.”—GranDd Rartos Eaotr, 
Srainerigcy RaruBLican, | Micmiean, 

{3 PORTRAITS OF CONTRIBUTORS —The Series yo Curtis, Bayard Taylor, Lowell, Ellsworth, 
Bryant, Kimball, Rev. Dr. Vinton, Rev. Dr. Hawks, Rev. Dr. Baird, Longfellow, Kentiedy, &e. 

N.8 The portraits wet be continued in every second number, or oft: ner. 

TERMS —$3 per annum, or 2% cents number. Two coples for $5; five copies to one addrese. $10. Cler- 
= and | pectenantats cupotio’ at $2. Those remitting bys premptly in advance, will receive the Mxgazine tree 
Itxn 





BaYARD TAYLOR: 


{3 The Trade will find it profi 








BOOK ENTS WANTED in every) 
County in wi fon, to sell, by subscription, The 
NIVERSAL History oF THE Wor, from the crea- 
tion to the year 1780. By John Von Muller. Re-| 
vised and brought down to the present time 
by W. R. Murray, Esq. Complete in one royal) 
octavo volume of over one thousand four bundred 
Pages, with en-| 
gravings from original designs, by 8. W. Rowse. 
Any commenta respecting the fitness of Mr. Von Mul- 
ler for the preparation of a work of this kind will be. 
entirely superfluous. Known as he is to the literary! 
and scientific world, it wil! suffice to say that the 
Mechanical execution of the work is every way) 
Worthy of the contents, and that the book is, 
Sdmitrably suited to the wants of the American! 
People. “The valne of this work as @ comprehen- 
sive historical manual has been fully tested.”—N.| 
Temoxe. “We have seen no work of the kind 
eapects.’’ —Pro 


The Dereas 


SEWING MACHINE. 





So complete and desirable In all r ‘ ° 
Taw0Ns, } 


Sold ly b: 
offered to exem ee tae Good inducemen 


ry K. STICKNEY, Publisher, 
Street, P di 





as. | 


| Psrsons interested in Sewixne Ma- 
the Selene o of pS Life, cunts are invited to examine the Dorcas, three sizee— 
Leadon Edition. Pre- 50, 15, and 100 dollars, 


Fo OW LEAS axp WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. Office 178 Washington St., Boston. 


by Sy — > 
rae te 
Paid by mail, $260. 


‘ 
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D. APPLETON & C0., 


346 & 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
HAVE NOW READY, OR WILL SHORTLY PUBLISH, THE FOLLOWING 
ok OR fed Dl te a 


ILLUSTRATED VOLUMES, 


To which the attention of the public is particularly directed, as being of an 
unusually attractive character. 


THE REPUBLICAN COURT; 


Or, American Society in the Days of Washington. 
Wira TWENTY-ONE PORTRAITS or DISTINGUISHED WOMEN. 
ae from Original Pictures by Wot.aston, CopLey, Garxsporoven, Stuart, TruM- 


and other contemporary painters. One vol., 4to, Antique morocco, $12. 
The object of the work is to present to the readers and to admirers of art of the present 
day, pictures and descriptions of the noted ladies who were present and occupied conspicu- 
ous positions in society during WasHineTON's ‘Administration. Among the portraits, en- 
wed for the most part by London artists, are those of Mrs. WASHINGTON, Mrs, ADAMs, 
ns. Hamittron, Mrs. Samuet Apams, Mrs. Jay, Maus. Brnenam, Mrs. Harrison Gray 
(the elder,) Mus. Turopore Sepewrok, Mxs. Carroii, Mrs. Lewss, (granddaughter 

of Mrs. Wasnineton,) Madame Genet, (daughter of General Groner Crinton,) &c., &c. 
This volume is engraved in the highest style of art, and will be found to be the most 

original American I Volume ever issued from the Press. 


GEMS OF BRITISH ART. 


Consisting of Original Literary Contributions in Poetry and Prose. 
Illustrated with Thirty Six Superb Line Engravings. 
One thick volume, 4to. Price $20. 


hen volume contains the beauties of Modern British Art, embracing the works of all the 
noted painters of the present day. The variety of illustrations and attractiveness of its 
literary contents will cause this volume to be ep ccc admired. 


THE ORNAMENTS OF MEMORY; 


Or, Beauties of History, Romance, and Poetry. 
Illustrated with EIGHTEEN ENGRAVINGS. 
One volume, imperial 4to. Price $10. Imitation morocco, $8. Cloth gilt, $6. 


This is a volume which will, without doubt, become a leading Gift Book for the coming 
year. The contributions are by writers of hati reputation ; and the engravings, consisting 
o? original American Designs, are of a highly attractive character. 


THE HOLY GOSPELS. 


Illustrated in Forty Original Designs by Frederick Overbeck. 
One volume, imperial folio. Price $20. 


This is the most magnificent Religious Gift Book ever published. The sublime designs 
of Oversrck are the truest conception of the Scriptures ever pictured by an artist. 


THE HOMES OF AMERICAN AUTHORS. 


Comprising Anecdotical, Personal and Descriptive Sketches, by various authors. Illustrated 
with Views of their Residences from original drawings, and fac-similes of their manuscripts. 


An entirely New Edition, with additional Portraits. 
One volume, 8vo. Price, cloth, $4; Cloth gilt, 85; Morocco, $7. 
“A volume which every lover of his country should possess.” 


POEMS OF WM. CULLEN BRYANT. 


Tilustrated with Fourteen Splendid Engravings, Engraved on Steel. 
One vol. 8vo. Price, cloth, $3 50; Cloth gilt, $4 50; Morocco, $6. 


A WINTER WREATH OF SUMMER FLOWERS. 


By S. G, Goopricu. 
Illustrated with Splendid Colored Plates by French Artists. 
One superb volume, 8vo. A very beautiful GIFT BOOK for young ladies. 
Dec It p 
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ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1855. 


PROSPECTUS. 


The Phrerological Journal is published in 
New York on the first of each month, and is devoted to 


Human Science, Art, Literature, General Intelligence, Pro- 
gress, and Reform, 


il. 
Practical Phrenology, which forms a lead- 
ing feature, will be fully explained, amply illustrated with 


the portraits of the virtuous and vicious, and its doctrines | 
applied to all the practical interests, situations, and pursuits | 


of mankind. 
1m. 

Physiology, or the Laws of Life and Health, 
will be clearly defined, illustrated, and made interesting and 
profitable to all; our motto being,“ A sound mind in a 
healthy body.” 

IV. 

Home Bducation will occupy much atten- 

tion, and we shall strive to convey just the kind of know- 


ledge that the mother requires, as a guide in the discharge 
of her important duties. 


Vv. 

Young Men will find the Journal a friend 
and foster-father, to encourage them in virtue, shield them 
from vice, and prepare them for usefulness and success in 
life. The various occupations and positions in life will be 
discussed in the light of Phrenology and Physiology, so that 
every one may know in what pursuit he would best succeed. 

Vi. 


Magnetism will be unfolded, and a rational 
explanation given of its phenomena and uses as a con- 
trolling or curative agent. 

vil. 

Physiognomiy, or the external signs of cha- 
racter, as shown by shape, expression, and natural language, 
will be presented, 








THE AMERICAS 


Human Science, Literature, 
INTELLIGENCE. 


“A Journal coutaining such a mass of interesting matter, de 
voted to the highest happiness and interests of man, written in the 
clear and lively style of its practised editors, and afforded at 
the low price of one dollar « year, must succeed in running 
up its present large circulation to s much higher figure.”—New 
Yor Tarnuns. 


ANCE. 
Qopies, one year, $7 00 
Copies, 1 year, 10 00 


TERMS, 
Single Copy; one year, #1 00 
Five Copies, one Year, 4 00 
Please address all let PosTram, to 
FO bed as AND WEE 
308 Broadway, N k. 


VOLUME XXI. 


Vil. 


Psychology, which seems to open 
world a new field of interest in the empire of 
be thoroughly examined, discussed, and developed in 
various relations and bearings. 


x. 
Agriculture, the primitive, 


attention, and make the hp eminently 
the farmer, the horticulturist, indeed to all 
a fruit tree or a garden. 


heal 


have 


x. 

Mechanics.—As at least one-half of the 
wealth and prosperity of the world is dependent on the ex- 
ercise of the Perceptives in combination with Consraucrivs - 
eas, the various mechanical arts will be encouraged, new 
inventions explained, and illustrated with spirited engra- 
vings. 


XL 

The Natural Sciences, Art, Literature, 
Mechanism, and General Intelligence, will constitute essen- 
tial features. 

xi. 

Engravings, to illustrate all the leading 
topics of the Journal, more numerous and beautiful than 
have been heretofore presented, will commend the new 
volume to all readers of good taste, 


XI. 
The Mechanic, the Merchant, the Farmer, 
the Professional Man, the Student, the Teacher, and the 


Mother, will find each number of the Journal an instructive 
and valuable companion. 


XIV. 

To Priends and Co-workers.—Every indi- 
vidual who is interested in human progress is earnestly 
invited to aid in extending the circulation of the Ammricay 
PaReNoLogicaL Journal for 1855. 





Tux Amertcaw Parenotocicat Journat, de- 
voted to Science, Literature and General Intelligence, is 
ably conducted and largely circulated. The Phrenological 
Journal is far from being a paper of one idea, as might be 
supposed by those unacqueinted with its character. On the 
contrary, it is liberal in its tone, progressive in spirit, and 
full of suggestions with regard to self-culture and developing 
a sound mind in a sound body.—Zhe Country Gentleman. 


Irs leading feature is the delineation of the 
character of man, as based upon Phrenological Science. 
It forms a continuous history of character by bringing be- 
fore the mind many of the more prominent men and 
women of past and present times, and subjecting them, 
body and soul, to Phrenological analysia. Besides this, 
many other matters are treated of, having a remote or 
close relation to the general subject, making it, perhaps, the 
most valuable journal to the general reader anywhere pub- 
lished.— St. Lowis Gelden Era, 


Wuenever the Parevxo.octcat Journal makes 
its appearance in our sanctum, we carefully lay it aside for a 
time when we can feast on its scientific and choice contents, 
which we early avail ourselves of. The more we see of it, 
the more we feel bound to praise it.— Port Byron Gazette. 


It may be termed the standard authority in all 
matters portaining to Phrenology, while the beautiful typo- 
graphy of the Journal and the superior character of the 
numerous illustrations are not excelled in any work with 
which we are acquainted —Amertcan Courier. 


Tue American PurenovocicaL JournaL,—We 
receive no publication at our office which contains so much 
valuable information and instruction as this. No one, wheth- 
er a believer or disbeliever of Phrenology, can read the 
work without benefit.—Miamé Viséior. 








AMERICAN PaRENOLOGICAL JoURNAL.—We know 
of no work published that has done, or is doing, more to 
elevate and improve mankind than this Journal. It is worth 
many times its value to every family, student, teacher, or 
professional man, and contains volames of truths, new, use- 
ful, and elevating.— The American Citizen. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

Tus Journal will be sent, in Clubs, to differ- 
ent post offices, when desired, as it frequently happens that 
subscribers wish to make a present of a volume to ,their 
friends who reside in other places, 


On Tae Same Terms.—It will be the same to 
the Publishers, if rwewry corms or ErrHER OR BOTH THE 
Purewowocioat Jounnat or Warer-Curnz Jovgnat, or 
Lire ILLusrratsp, are taken in one club. 


Mower on all specie-paying banks will be re- 
ceived at par, in payment for the JournaLs. 


Civss may now be formed in every neighbor- 
hood throughoat our country, and be forwarded at once to 
the publishers, for the new volumes to be commenced on 
the first of January, EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND FIFTY-FIVE. 


Severat bank-notes, post-office stamps, or gold 
coins, may be inclosed in » letter, without increasing the 
postage. 


In Apvance.—The exceedingly small price at 
which these Journals are furnished, singly, or in clubs, pre- 
cludes the possibility of continuance on any other principle 
than that of payment in advance ; consequently, no names 
are entered on our book till paid for, and none are contin- 
ued longer than paid for, unless the subscription be renewed. 





Ciuss may be composed of the names of per- 
sons residing in all parts of the Whited States, or the Cana- 
das. It will be all the sane to the publishers, whether they 
send the Jovgnats to one or # hundred different post- 
offices. 


Rewnewats may be made at once, for the year 
to come. Those who prefer, may remit for one, two, three 
or more years, as may be convenient. The amount will be 
duly credited, and the Jovrnats sent the full time paid for. 


Tue only way to secure complete files of the 

Journals, is by subscribing for them at the beginning of the 
The J ls are not stereotyped. Back volumes 

out of print. on 

Tae Postrace on the two Journats is only siz 
cents a year, and Larz ILLvstraTep twenty-sta cents & 
year, when paid quarterly, in advance, by the subscriber, st 
the office where he resides. 

Wuew Booxs are wanted to go by mail, the 
order should be written on a slip of paper, separate from 
that containing the names of subscribers. 


Discount.—F or Three Dollars, the Wats 
Cure Jovenat, the Purenotoercat Jovrnat, and Las 
ILLustRraTeD, will be sent to one address a year. 

Letrers addressed to the Publishers should be 
plainly written, containing the name of the warm, the 
Post-Orrice, County and Stats. Please address, post-PAlD, 

FOWLERS AND WELLES, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


7 The New Volume commences im January, 1865. Subseri* 
tions may be sent in at once. Now ig the time, Samples Gratis. 
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